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A GIFT 
TO THE 
NATION 


Under the will of Dr. 
J. S. MacCallum of 
Toronto a collection 
of paintings and 
sketches by Tom 
Thomson has been 
given to the National 
Gallery. This import- 
ant gift is now being 
prepared for exhibi- 
tion. 
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ART GOES TO PARLIAMENT 


BY ELIZABETH WYN WOOD, A.R.C.A., S.S.C. 


Secretary of the Meeting of Fifteen Artists’ Associations and 
Chairman of the Continuing Committee. 


N THE March issue of Canadian Art it 
| ile proposed that artists unite to 
make our Government see that a nation’s 
culture is an essential asset on the home 
front, before the world, and _ before 
history. A skeleton program was sub- 
mitted which seemed to the author to 
crystallize the thinking of most artists. 
From the wide response there could be 
no doubt this was so. 

Mrs. Dorise Nielsen, M.P., whose plea 
for the wider distribution of the ameni- 
ties had been quoted in the article, and 
who was herself a member of the House 
of Commons Reconstruction Committee, 
suggested that a delegation of artists 
bring a similar program before the 
Reconstruction Committee. At first it 
seemed to some that the social possibili- 
ties of the arts were too varied and far- 
reaching to be accomplished by the 
Department of Reconstruction, of which 
the Act of Incorporation had recently 
passed its second reading in the House 


(April 27th). To others the Act seemed 


rich in possibilities but of too short 
duration. By this Act the powers of the 
Minister were defined as having to do 
with: the exploration of the needs for 
new employment of those in the armed 
forces and in industry and the oppor- 
tunities available to meet those needs as 
war production declines; the insuring of 
a quick and smooth transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy; indus- 
trial conversion and development; public 
works and improvements; housing and 
community planning; research and the 
construction and development of the 
natural resources. The duration of the 
period of reconstruction was considered, 
by the Act, to end four years after the 


cessation of hostilities. A consultation 
with Mr. Gray Turgeon, Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Committee, gave 
assurance that he was anxious that the 
cultural aspects of reconstruction be 
recognised, and artists were accordingly 
urged to submit as varied and wide a 
program as they cared to offer. The 
correspondence in connection with this 
proposal was sent to the various national 
associations of artists. The Royal Cana- 
dian Academy offered to convene a 
meeting of the presidents and other dele- 
gates of these societies for the purpose 
of discussing the matter and possibly of 
taking action together. 

On May 13th there assembled at the 
Art Gallery of Toronto a —s of 
executive officers who had come from 
as widely distributed centres as Mon- 
treal and Vancouver, and who represent- 
ed some thousands of Gnieitenl artists. 
The meeting has been called historic, and 
it was so in fact. Never had a group of 
its kind nor mood met together before 
in Canada. Those societies represented 
were: the Royal Canadian Academy of 
Arts, the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada, the Sculptors’ Society of 
Canada, the Canadian Society of Painters 
in Water Colour, the Society of Cana- 
dian Painter-Etchers and Engravers, the 
Canadian Group of Painters, the Cana- 
dian Society of Graphic Art, the Fed- 
eration of Canadian Artists, the Canadian 
Authors’ Association, the Music Com- 
mittee (supported by the Canadian Per- 
forming Rights Society and the Feder- 
ation of Canadian Music Teachers), the 
Canadian Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects and Town Planners, the Dominion 
Drama Festival, the Canadian Handicrafts 
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Guild, the Canadian Guild of Potters, 
the Arts and Letters Club*. 

In addition to these, many of the 
societies were spokesmen for affiliated 
regional groups. That every individual 
artist or local group was not represented 
personally was impractical because of 
time, space and distance, but the prin- 
ciple of creating a program of obvious 
interest to all Canadian artists was main- 
tained. 

In opening the meeting, the Chairman, 
Mr. Ernest Fosbery, said: 

“We are here to see if we cannot all 
pool our interests and work together to 
prepare a brief for presentation to the 
House of Commons Reconstruction 
Committee. A general brief could be 
accompanied by a brief from each or- 
ganization. It is hardly necessary to say 
how very necessary it is that cultural 
organizations should get together and 
work toward common ends.” 

Various spokesmen outlined the ideas 
of their professions and their societies. 
Mr. Lawren Harris gave a very effective 
speech in support of his plan for Com- 
munity Centre buildings, which he pro- 
posed to submit on behalf of the Feder- 
ation of Canadian Artists. He said he 
considered that the best vehicle for the 
wide distribution of the arts was the 
Community Centre. Others maintained 
that the Community Centre alone was 
inadequate for the development of all 
the arts. The most conspicuous act of the 
meeting was a unanimous decision to 
pool the ideas of every organization 
and co-ordinate them into a workable 
national program, possible of imple- 
mentation by a broad interpretation of 
the Act. After some discussion, a motion 
was passed by a majority that the plan 
for Community Centres be a main feature 
of the program, this to be supple- 

*Nore: The Arts and Letters Club is the only one 
of these associations which is without formal 
national responsibilities, although it has Dominion- 
wide membership. It was included ause it was 
known to have been working for some time on a 
national plan for Community Centres for the distri- 
bution of the arts, a plan for a commission to 
administer these centres and a plan to service them 
with war veterans. In the opinion of the participat- 
ing bodies and at the request of Mr. Turgeon, the 


contributions of the Arts and Letters Club were 
essential to a well-rounded program. 


mented by such other items as would 
cover activities, information and legisla- 
tion not necessarily arising out of com- 
munity needs. It was decided that each 
association submit a brief stating its own 
opinions and that these be summarized 
into a co-ordinated statement for the 
Reconstruction Committee. Provision 
was made for the inclusion of a supple- 
ment showing the spread of influence of 
the arts into mass employment. Speed 
was urged in the writing of the briefs 
and the summarizing of ideas contained 
in them because, from the time of the 
meeting to the time when the Recon- 
struction Committee would discontinue 
its hearings, there was just slightly more 
than two weeks. A small committee was 
formed to continue the business of the 
meeting, to receive the briefs, co-ordi- 
nate them and, possibly, act as the dele- 
gation to Ottawa. An opinion was ex- 
pressed that the delegation need not 
necessarily be the committee but should 
be chosen for speaking ability and should 
include one or two French-speaking 
Canadians. The final decision as to the 
personnel of the delegation was left to 
the committee, which consisted of Mr. 
W. L. Somerville, Mr. Norman Wilks, 
Mr. Herman Voaden, Mr. Garnard 
Kettle and Elizabeth Wood. As work 
progressed, the services of Sir Ernest 
MacMillan and Mr. Forsey Page were 
enlisted and Mr. Murray Gibbon and 
Mr. Frederick Taylor acted as a Mon- 
treal Committee. Mrs. Erma Lennox 
Sutcliffe was treasurer. 


Everyone set to work at once. The 
several associations prepared their briefs 
with all speed. The members of the 
executive committee were in constant 
touch with one another and with the 


participating associations. The amount 


of detail involved was very heavy, yet 
by the end of the first week almost every 
society had supplied its brief in seventy 
mimeographed copies and the general 
preamble was written. 


The method of co-ordination was by 


chart. On squared paper the names of 
the associations were listed down the 
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left-hand side. Across the top all the 
items mentioned in the briefs were listed. 
Crosses were put in the squares opposite 
the items shown by each association. 
Some items were mentioned in nearly 
every brief; others only once or twice, 
not because they were of less importance 
but because they were of immediate 
concern only to certain professions. In 
a few cases it was difficult to decide 
whether an idea was a completely new 
item or whether it was but a variation 
of one already listed. Thus when “greater 
facilities for exhibitions” was asked for, 
it was difficult to decide whether this 
meant through Community Centres, 
regular gallery extension services or by 
foreign relations—or all three. Or when 
“aid for research in industry with a view 
to closer collaboration of the Canadian 
designer and manufacturer”. was pro- 
posed, it was not clear whether this 
meant subsidy to the industry, the de- 
signer, or the extension of such public 
institutions as the National Research 
Foundation. When in doubt, the inter- 
pretation of the authors was sought. In 
a few cases long-term and desirable items 
were not stressed because they were 
obviously impossible of implementation 
by the Reconstruction Department. Such 
items were usually withdrawn, too, by 
the individual associations. These items 
included pensions for aged authors and 
insistance upon Dominion-wide — uni- 


formity of educational standards. Other 


items were dropped because they were 
controversial and could not be supported 
by all participating associations. Thus, 
for instance, the suggestion that monu- 
ments be prohibited as war memorials 
was unacceptable to the Sculptors’ 
Society and the Architectural Institute, 
and the suggestion that national medals 
and other awards be given for outstand- 
ing works of art and science was un- 
acceptable to the Federation of Canadian 
Artists. However there remained accord- 
ing to the chart thirty-one separate items 
listed from the total of all the briefs. 


The making of the chart, with the 
careful combing of all the briefs, occu- 
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pied twenty consecutive hours. We 
allowed two days to elapse and checked 
it again. We were a little handicapped 
by a few associations making unexpected 
last-minute changes—a human, a neces- 
sary and an understandable prerogative. 
When the lists were in order, we set 
about writing the summary. The Gov- 
ernmental Body occupied the short 
Section I. In accordance with the motion 
passed at the original meeting that the 
Community Centres plan form the major 
item, this occupied the whole of Section 
HI. The Harris plan was incorporated 
completely, with the exception of ideas 
unacceptable to opinion 
supplemented by a condensation of the 
Arts and Letters Club plan. The other 
twenty-nine items were condensed into 
Section III. The method of describing 
an item consisted, for the most part, of 
using the wording of that brief which 
seemed to give the clearest statement of 
the objective. 

The responsibilities of making the 
summary were felt very keenly by the 
committee, although some confidence 
was added by the knowledge that it was 
to be accompanied, in presentation, by 
all the covering briefs, exactly as written. 
Throughout the summary reference was 
made in brackets to the supporting briefs. 

By the end of the second week, the 
total presentation was ready. Within a 
few days it had been submitted to the 
participating societies and was back in 
the hands of the committee, either ap- 
proved or with requests for changes. 
The changes requested were few. 

It must not be supposed that all this 
speed meant that the ideas were ill- 
considered. It should be remembered 
that every association, by its constitution, 
has specific objectives and, by resolution 
and other methods of instructing its 
officers from time to time, has long had 
clearly-defined ideas as to the methods 
by which such could be accomplished, 
were a helping hand to come from public 
sources. The idea of a Ministry for 
Cultural Affairs has been since 


1880; there are Community Centres 
Continued on page 41 
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SILK SCREEN PRINTS 


Above: Epwarp Lanpon. Coalyard. 


Below: Mervyn Jutes. The Ark. 
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NTHONY 
ELONIS 


SERIGRAPHY 


SILK SCREEN STENCIL 
PROCESS AS A FINE ART 


A ARTIST May conjure up a painting 


out of a fire of creative energy. 
Then when he has finished his work, he 
will find a market for it. 

Granted that he is successful (as all 
good artists should be), still it must be 
a source of discomfort to him to con- 
sider the limited destiny of a product 
of such patience and passion. Of course, 
we dare to call its destiny limited only 
when we compare it with the modern 
status of other arts. A book will be pub- 
lished in tens of thousands. Both Bach 
and Shostakovich scale more _ than 
Olympus with the radio and phonograph. 
A movie has an appreciative audience of 
millions. True, a painting may be pub- 
lished as a colour reproduction (and it 
has an inestimable value socially), but 


ing a film 


BY ANTHONY VELONIS 


it will lack the rich vitality of the 
original. And buyers know it. 
However, we do have among the 
graphic arts what Carl Zigrosser has 
called “multiple originals”. The wood 
block, etching, “original lithograph”, 
and now silk screen process or “seri- 
graphy” (its fine-art name) are medi- 
ums which make it possible for the artist 
to produce original works of art in 
multiple. They are “original” because 
the artist must design not only in terms 
of the idiom of the medium but by 
means of the medium. It were best if he 
did the actual printing himself. When 
an artist uses a graphic medium creative- 
ly, he uses it as his brush and palette, 
he is conscious of its power and limita- 
tion, and the print then becomes the 
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Suggested construction of frame, top and 


bottom views, showing strips of gummed 
tape for edging protection. 


final and correct product of his vision. 
He is not reproducing his preliminary 
sketch. That was only a means to an 
end, which is the print. 

The newest of the graphic arts, the 
serigraph, presents us with the possibility 
of facile production of full colour prints 
of startling richness. No bulky or ex- 
pensive machinery _ is needed. The 
artist may print an edition of a hun- 
dred or thousands, depending on his 
industry, elbow room, and market. Here, 
then, we have something that begins to 
parallel the market of the 
phonograph record an the book. Popu- 
lar cultural growth in the spatial arts 
(that may have lagged somewhat behind) 
will have a marked beneficial effect on 
the gross value of the artist’s contribu- 
tion to society. 

It is paradoxical to find that in spite 
of the newness of its technical develop- 
ment, serigraphy has its roots in the 
oldest method of design duplication 
known to man: the stencil, which was 
used by primitive man. The Chinese and 
Japanese used stencils for their textiles; 
their technique had a faint resemblance 
to the principle of a silk screen in that 
they used hairs to tie the weak and 
“floating” parts of the stencil together. 
The silk screen is said to have had its 
beginnings in England and Germany 
toward the turn of the century, but it 
has had its greatest technical growth and 
increase in its industrial application dur- 
ing the past twenty years in America. 
The silk screen stencil process, as it is 
generally known commercially, has been 
variously used from the cheapest of 
showcards to the most elaborate displays 
and twenty-four sheet bill-board posters, 
as well as in textiles, wall paper, lamp 
shades, packaging, glasses and bottles, 
plastics, decalcomanias, toys and now 
even airplane dials. Silk screen process 


remains a handicraft and finds its great- 
est advantage commercially in filling in 
the gaps left by large scale mechanical 
printing. Its flexibility of adaptation fits 
it for a thousand smaller tasks that the 
ponderous and mighty machine would 
not deign to undertake. 

Returning to its fine art designation, 
we may approach serigraphy in a 
number of ways—all artistically sound. 
We may make a very free drawing and 
then improvise and further design that 
drawing as we print. The many inter- 
esting accidental effects, peculiar to the 
medium, may easily be utilized in this 
approach. However, only the most ex- 
perienced serigrapher can do this with- 
out the danger of muddling up his 
original artistic conception. The safest 
method both for the beginner and the 
old hand is to develop the initial sketch 
carefully, concentrating only on achiev- 
ing the best artistic interpretation that 
his ability will allow. Then when he is 
satisfied with it, let him make another, 
this time simplifying and modifying to 
suit the character of the serigraph as he 
envisions it. Then he will be ready for 
the silk. Each artist, though, will find 
his own solution to this problem. There 
has been a tendency to underestimate 
the importance of the initial sketch. 

Before beginning work on the screen, 
it is necessary to make a careful analysis 
of colour and colour sequence. There 
may be any number of interpretations. 
We will have to choose one which seems 
best to us at the time. It is possible that 
the sketch will defy onion analysis 
at first. A tentative plan may be drawn 
up, embracing, say, the first six basic 
colours. When these have been printed, 
procedure will have been clarified, and 
we will have less trouble ascertaining 


Squeegee. Note how paint is squeegeed 
across frame. 
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Complete printing set-up. Springs 
facilitate production, though they 
are not absolutely necessary. Cut 
lacquer film is shown adhered to 
silk. Space between edge of film and 
frame is filled with lacquer. 
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Above: Front and side views of dry- 
ing rack. Suitable for print work in 
a small studio. 


Left: Hinge arrangement. Hinge 
pins should slip out in order to re- 
move frame from bed when neces- 
sary. If binges are properly gauged, 
other frames may be replaced on the 
same bed. Note how sleeves of 
hinges are paired. 
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which colours follow. This analysis is 
vital to the success of the print and 
experience in the medium will make us 
proficient in it. Everything should be 
considered: the texture and quality of 
the paper, the type of paint; whether 
heavy pigmented or containing thin 
printing ink; whether it is to be trans- 
parent or opaque, or to have a flat or 
gloss finish. It matters, for instance, 
whether or not we permit semi-trans- 
parent colours containing white, or pig- 
ments light in value such as yellow, to 
overlay a previously printed dark colour. 
{f the area is large, it will pe chalky 
and unpleasant, if it is small and broken 
up, the overlay may be useful and effec- 
tive. In using a transparent colour, we 
are often tempted to make it do for too 
many things. Rather than straddle, 
which, to our disgust, we all too often 
find unsuccessful, it were best to add 
another colour. We must also consider 
the various methods of making a stencil. 
Each technique leaves its own character- 
istics on the print, and combinations are 
used with discrimination. 


A description of mechanics must neces- 
sarily be brief in an article such as this. 
A short bibliography is appended for 
the use of artists who wish to follow 
the medium further. 


First, a piece of silk bolting cloth or 
a specially made “stencil” silk is tacked 
and stretched tightly on a sturdily con- 
structed wooden frame. Silks No. 12, 
No. 14, or No. 16 are the most useful 
- to the artist. No. 16 silk has the 
finest mesh and is more expensive. This 
silk has an open mesh like organdy. In 
fact, cotton organdy may be used but 
it is much coarser, will not wear, and 
generally has not been found to be as 
practical. We can readily see how the 
paint will be able to flow through the 
mesh. The silk, then, is the means 
whereby a thin and filmy stencil may 
be held rigidly in “register”, and with- 
out distortion; it is able to hold “islands”, 
“peninsulas” and even half-tones. These 
last are, of course, beyond the capacity 
of any ordinary stencil. 


The silk screen is taped and sized as 
shown. Then it is hinged to a 3” ply- 
wood veneer board of appropriate size. 
Other . details are arranged as in the 
diagrams. Note particularly the arrange- 
ment of the “guides” for “registering” 
the paper to be printed. The guides may 
be tacked or glued and made of any 
sturdy material: treated cardboard, fibre, 
brass, etc. Another important bit of 
apparatus is the “squeegee”, which is a 
strip of rubber, supported by a wooden 
casing on one side and held by a handle. 
The squeegee is drawn over the silk 
during the printing operation in order 
to force the paint through the mesh and 
assure contact with the paper being 
printed. 


Each colour needs one to three hours 
to dry. This necessitates the use of a 
drying rack such as the one illustrated. 
Many artists have found that a wire 
stretched across the studio will do very 
well. On this they string paper clips or 
pins and these hold the prints until dry. 


Now let us consider the methods of 
making the stencil proper. The simplest 
is the paper-cut stencil. It resembles the 
commonplace stencil in every respect. It 
holds itself together. No islands or violent 
peninsulas. Any thin smooth paper will 
do. Transparent tracing paper 1s good. 
The paper is placed over the original, 
or a tracing of it on hard pasteboard, 
and the stencil of the desired colour is 
cut with the usual thin stencil knife. A 
razor blade will sometimes do. Scotch 
tape holds the stencil temporarily in 
place. When the stencil is cut, the tape 
is stripped off and the screen is lowered 
on the stencil. The mixed colour, which 
should be quite stiff, is drawn across the 


_ screen with the squeegee. The viscosity 
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of the paint serves to hold the stencil 
to the silk. It is not practical to run an 
edition of over a hundred or so when 
using this type of stencil, because chances 
for a mishap are great and once some- 
thing has occurred, correction is as 
delicate as unsticking fly paper. When the 
colour is printed, the stencil is stripped 
off and discarded. The screen is cleaned 
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with kerosene and finished off with 
benzine. The paper-cut stencil method 
makes for sharp, clean-cut and bold flat 
forms. It is very quick and easy, but 
accurate registration is not to be counted 
on. Consequently, allowances for error 
must be designed in the underlaying 
colours. 


The lacquer film method is the one 
most commonly used in “screen process” 
commercial shops. “Pro-film” or “nu- 
film” are specially 4 sete films, con- 
sisting of a sheet of transparent glassine 
paper which has been treated with a 
coat of thin rubber cement and then 
laminated with a thin layer of nitro- 
cellulose lacquer. The whole film is laid 
over the original. The outline of the 
desired colour is cut with a sharp stencil 
knife. Only the top lacquer film layer 
is cut and with just enough pressure to 


go through it, barely nicking the back- 
ing sheet of glassine paper. The un- 
wanted areas are stripped off either with 
the point and flat of the knife and a 
finger, or a fine burnished tweezer. 
Stencils of great detail and precision 
may be cut in this way, but considerable 
skill is necessary for real virtuosity. Since 
this method employs a knife, it follows 
that the character of the design is clean 
cut and sharp, somewhat paralleling 
wood-cut. 


When the stencil is complete, the 
next step is to adhere the film to the 
silk. The stencil is laid in register over 
the original (or its tracing) on the 
printing bed. The screen is lowered flush 
against it. Then shape two soft clean 
rags into pads. Soak one of these with the 
adhering fluid which the film company 
provides and apply in firm quick strokes 
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over the silk. As a rule begin from the 
centre and work out. After each stroke 
follow with dry rag, soaking up excess 
liquid. The adhering solvent soaking 
through the silk partially dissolves the 
lacquer film making it tacky enough to 
adhere to the silk. It dries almost imme- 
diately. When the adhering is done, wait 
a few minutes for hardening and then 
raise the screen and strip off the trans- 
parent backing sheet. There will be open 
areas along the margin of the screen. 
These are sealed with “filling-in” lacquer. 
Apply with a strip of smooth-edged card- 
board, using it as a small squeegee. The 
whole operation of adhering is a bit 
_ tricky and if accidents occur, one’s own 
ingenuity will find the best first aid. 
The screen will now be ready for 
printing. 

The method of stencil making most 
commonly used by fine artists is the 
tusche and crayon technique, which 
allows for free brush strokes and crayon 
textural effects. Tusche is a black waxy 
liquid used in lithography. It is applied 
with a brush to the top side of silk in 
the areas one wishes to print (positive). 
Lithographic or ordinary wax crayon 
is applied to areas where shading or 
special effects are needed. The tusche 
and crayon act as a “resist” to a glue 
mixture which is prepared as follows: 
50% Le Page’s glue (or equivalent) and 
50% water. To a pint of this add about 
a tablespoon of glycerine (less in wet 
weather, more in dry weather). When 
the tusche is dry, some of the glue mix- 
ture is poured into the side edge of the 
screen and then it is squeegeed over the 
whole area of the silk by means of either 
a smooth-edged cardboard, a draughts- 
man’s celluloid triangle, or the rubber 
printing squeegee itself, once over only. 
The excess of glue is scooped out. When 
the first coat is dry (a fan may be used, 
but not heat) a second coat of glue is 
applied. After this in turn is dry, soak 
a rag with turpentine or kerosene and 
apply to the tusche and crayon areas. 
These waxy substances have repelled the 
water-solvent glue whereas the untreated 


areas of the silk are now sealed with the 
dry glue. Turpentine, of course, will 
dissolve wax and do no harm to glue. 
The cleaning is helped in the tusche 
areas with the use of a nail brush or 
tooth brush. This clears away any dried 
glue scales that may have remained 
suspended over the now dissolved tusche 
areas. When thoroughly clean, the screen 
is checked against a strong light for 
“leaks” or tiny pin holes. These are 
corrected by a little dab of the glue. We 
are now again ready for printing. 

There is another stencil method, 
popular with some artists, described as 
the “negative” or “stopping out” 
method, which produces some very 
charming effects—though not all easily 
controlled. The principle of this is quite 
simple. Begin with the clean screen. 
Trace the stencil areas in pencil on the 
silk. Prop the screen up so that the silk 
does not touch anything. Brush glue on 
it around the areas that you wish printed, 
leaving these open. Use only the ti of 
the brush and be careful not to collect 
blobs of glue by a Wait until 
the area is dry before reinforcing with 
the next coat. If the glue is thin, it will 
crack open on drying causing a pleasant 
half-tone effect. Several coats will pro- 
duce various strengths of half-tone 
somewhat like aquatint. 

A photo-mechanical method of mak- 
ing stencils may also be useful on occa- 
sion. It is the ideal technique for achiev- 
ing absolutely controlled effects and can 
duplicate the print characteristics of all 
methods of stencil-making. There are 
many photo techniques. Manufacturers 
supply a description of each with their 
own product. The carbon-tissue method 
seems the most dependable and consis- 


‘tent date. 


Skill in colour mixing is important for 
a successful print and there is no sub- 
stitute here for experience. However, 
the artist’s knowledge of the palette 
gives him a good start. Transparent base, 
a thick vaseline-like substance, is added 
to the paints to regulate transparency. 
Varnishes are also added to toughen the 
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ANTHONY VELONIS 
The Half-ton Fish 


printed ges layer or to control 
surface finish from flat to high gloss. 
Thin the paint with what is variously 
termed “mineral spirits”, “sub-turps”, or 
“varnolene”. These are all rectified kero- 
sene. 

The chameleon-like nature seri- 
graphy is such that the slightest relaxa- 
tion of artistic vigilance and careful 
workmanship will surely result in a poor 
print. Typical “beginner’s melancholia” 
will then set in, even causing abandon- 
ment of the medium. However, if this 
stage is successfully weathered, the 
possibilities for good work will seem 
unlimited. 

Serigraphy most certainly presents an 
excellent opportunity for the artist to 
reach a wide public market with works 
of the highest artistic merit. It is to be 
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hoped that fine colour prints will bless 
particularly the homes of people who 
could not have previously afforded such 
quality and good taste. 

Exhibitions of serigraphs have been 
widely shown in the past five years in 
the States. Numerous universities and 
institutions as well as the leading 
museums have had shows at one time or 
another and have added many a seri- 
graph to their collections. 

An allied medium is what the French 
call “pochoir” (stencil). Saudé has 
developed this very old method of the 
simple stencil and in refining production 
techniques has made it available and 
practical for the artist. The pochoir 
shops of Paris and Barcelona have ceased 
producing (as far as we know or are 


concerned) but for the individual artist 
Continued on page 387 
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A Tribute to : 
Walter Abell 


| Po the eighteen years he was in 
Canada, Walter Abell did much 
through his enthusiasm and persistence 
to foster a closer relationship between 
the arts and the community. As a young 
professor fresh from studies in various 
colleges of the eastern United States, 
and from travels abroad, he came in 1928 
to Acadia University in Nova Scotia to 
take the post there of Professor of Art. 
If he had. wanted to do so, he perhaps 
could have limited himself to giving 
lectures in history and aesthetics. But 
he would accept no such limitations. 
Believing in the vital qualities of art in 
enriching society, he took every chance 
that came his way to further this ideal. 
A grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York enabled him in 1934 to 


conduct a survey of art activities in the 
Maritime provinces. The organization 
of the Maritime Art Association was the 
next step and he became its first presi- 
dent. Exhibitions began to circulate in 
the various cities and towns of our three 
Atlantic provinces and lecture tours on 
art were arranged. 


The culmination of this work was the 
foundation of the Maritime Art maga- 
zine. Although this venture began after 
the outbreak of war, it nevertheless was 
able to surmount various initial difficul- 
ties and under the stimulus of Walter 
Abell’s editorship, it began to attract 
readers from every section of Canada. 


When the decision was made in 1943 
to start a national magazine of the arts, 
it was natural and most fitting that 
Walter Abell should be selected as the 
first editor of this new publication. 
Under his hands Canadian Art has gone 
through its first year with flying colours. 


At this time, he now regretfully takes 
leave of the editorship. This is because 
of his wish, first, to finish a new book 
of criticism and second, to return to a 
permanent post in his original profession, 
that of teaching. Such an opportunity 
had come his way this spring when 
the Michigan State Teachers’ College 
offered him the position of Professor of 
Art. He now goes to live in Lansing, 
Michigan, but as this town is only a few 
miles from the Canadian border, he 
should still be able to keep alive his 
contacts with Canadian art. 


His new book when it appears also 
should attract a large audience in this 
country. It will be called “The Elements 
of Art Criticism’ and will consist of an 
introduction to the enjoyment and 
evaluation of aesthetic values in archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting. 

Beginning with this issue, Canadian 
Art will be edited jointly by Robert 
Ayre of Montreal and Donald W. 
Buchanan of Ottawa. Both are writers 
and journalists with a long background 
of appreciation and knowledge of the 
fine arts. 
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AN ACORN ON PARLIAMENT’ HILL 


part from the ordinary news cover- 
age of the presentation of the 
“Brief Concerning the Cultural Aspects 
of Canadian Reconstruction”, on June 
21, to the Special Committee on Recon- 
struction and Re-Establishment, the press 
of the Dominion, in editorials and special 
articles, gave serious attention to the 
proposals of the sixteen societies, and the 
comments, some of which have been 
gathered together for readers of Canadian 
Art, indicate the welcome the Canadian 
public would give to the implementation 
of the recommendations. 


As long ago as January, 1944, months 
before the brief was presented to Par- 
liament, the Edmonton Bulletin was 
complimenting the Regina Board of 
Trade on its plan to make Regina “a 
real art centre after the war.” ie went 
on to say: “It is a piece of admirable 
planning that could be imitated, with 
profit, by every city in Canada, par- 
ticularly in Western Canada. 

“There is, of course, a larger view 
and a larger scale of planning by which 
every city in any country could become 
an art centre, radiating all the cultural 
advantages of art. 


“The towns and cities of Great 
Britain and of all Europe are fairly bulg- 
ing with splendid paintings statu- 
ary. Thousands of these stolen pieces 
will be disgorged by the beaten Germans. 

“In the interest of world knowledge, 
world amity and world culture, why 
should it not be made a condition of 
peace that these magnificent works of 
art, for a period of years, at least, be 
made to circulate, in large collections, 
through every city in the world which 
is prepared to adequately house and dis- 
play them? 


“It may not be possible to move popu- 
lations to famous art centres. But it is 
completely possible to move the trea- 
sures of famous art centres so that every 


city on earth may temporarily enjoy 
them.” 

Writing in the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, in May—an article which was re- 
printed in the Ottawa Journal, F. D. L. 
Smith suggested civic art centres as war 
memorials. He advocated their establish- 
ment in cities and towns all across 
Canada, to “foster the freedom and the 
culture in defence of which so much 
blood and treasure have been, and are 
still being, poured out.” 


Mr. Smith used the term “art centres” 
in a broad sense. “The proposal is,” he 
said, “that these be so situated and so 
designed as to provide the local com- 
.munity with modernized accommodation 
for the drama, musical activities, lectures, 
political gatherings, and conventions of 
all kinds. The provision of such facilities 
should be undertaken on a nation-wide 
scale. Governments—federal, provincial 
and municipal—should co-operate to this 
end. All three should contribute to the 
capital outlay involved. They should do 
so out of the funds that will be allocated 
for reconstruction purposes.” 


Forecasting the brief that was to be 
presented to the Government, Mr. 
Smith went into some detail, using Win- 
nipeg as an example of a city already 
possessing a civic art centre. 


William Arthur Deacon, Literary 
Editor of the Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
said that June 21 might well be remem- 
bered “as the beginning of a co-ordinated 
artistic life in Canada.” Speaking of the 
community centres, he said: “Possibili- 
ties are infinite. From this one time alone 
the cultural life of Canada can be stimu- 
lated out of recognition within a decade. 
These . . . places will be inevitable breed- 
ing spots for creative work of every 
imaginable kind. Nobody dare say at 
this stage what will grow out of them 
because opportunity will bring results 
greater and more varied than are now 
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suspected, even by those whose vision 
launched this noble scheme.” 


He found one “conspicuous fault” in 
the brief, the suggestion that a govern- 
mental body be set up for the super- 
vision of all cultural activities. “Super- 
vision,” said Mr Deacon, “means ¢con- 
trol, and if there is to be any public 
control of artists and their work we 
shall have copied the worst single 
feature of the Nazi regime. It does not 
produce art but only seduces and 
perverts it. The creative intelligence, 
whether composer, writer or sculptor, 
must be absolutely free to create accord- 
ing to his ideas. Many things can be mass 
produced but never art. . .” 

As a writer, Mr. Deacon was dis- 
appointed “that so little attention was 
paid to literature,” and he presented 
some ideas of his own that are worth 
considering. However, he felt that de- 
fects were in detail only. “The idea as 
a whole is magnificent . . . On the credit 
side is a broad constructive suggestion 
on right lines. It is a great achievement 
to have got these sixteen organizations 
together. The brief is a piece of pioneer- 
ing without parallel in the cultural life 
of Canada and should so rouse public 
enthusiasm that the Government will see 
the wisdom of concurrence. Sincerest 
thanks go to the committee for its initia- 
tive and labors.” 

Under the heading, “For a Richer 
Life,” the Ottawa Citizen, in a leading 
editorial, began: “Some of the most im- 
aginative, stimulating and _ intelligent 
proposals yet made to the Special Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Re-estab- 
lishment have been those of Canadian 
workers in the arts.” 

“Anyone who has been in the Cana- 
dian armed forces,” it continued, “or 
who has watched Canadian women in 
their homes realizes what enormous 
resources of talent there are in the 
Canadian people. With the creation of 
opportunities to develop their talents 
from the example and precept of good 
teachers and from the contemplation of 
the best works of the masters living and 
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dead, there are no limits to the excel- 
lence and taste which the Canadian 
people can achieve. 


“There may be pinch-purses who 
think that the public funds of a small, 
young nation should not be on 
what they conceive to be frivolous 
luxuries. Happily such creatures never 
raised their heads in the special com- 
mittee. Lest they do so, however, they 
could be reminded that in the modern 
world high standards of taste and talent 
are essential to industrial efficiency and 
prosperity. Sweden and Mexico provide 
examples of small nations of limited 
resources which have risen to a high 
place in the economy of nations because 
their peoples and their governments 
cherish art and nourish talent. 


“There does not seem to be much 
Opposition to an ambitious and richly 
financed post-war plan to encourage the 
arts in Canada. The responsibility now 
rests with experienced public servants 
in these fields like H. O. McCurry, the 
director of the National Gallery, to 
make concrete plans and put their fin- 
ancial requirements in the estimates. 
They need fear no longer the obstruc- 
tion of a crabbed Treasury Board or a 
hostile House of Commons.” 


The Toronto Star wrote at length 
under the title “A Noble Vision for 
Canada.” “Human life, it said, “would 
be arid indeed if there were no music, 
fine pictures, books, and beautiful de- 
sign in materials, furnishings and things 
in daily use. Modern communities must 
be equipped with facilities to serve 
people’s spiritual as well as commercial 
and industrial needs. 


“This appeal by Canada’s creative 
artists should strike responsive chords 
in many hearts and minds. Canada has 
won prestige in the fields of medical 
science, trade and industry. It would 
help complete the country’s wpe’ 
ment and bring happiness to the people, 
if the Dominion government made a sub- 
stantial effort to put into operation some 
of the plans submitted by the artists, 
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architects, and allied 


groups. 

“Probably the most compelling argu- 
ment in favor of the community centre 
is that it can help promote national unity. 
Canada is a ‘melting pot’ of races and 
nationalities. Spiritual harmony can more 
easily be attained when people spend 
time with each other enjoying music, 
books and drama, or when they do 
things together which bring out the best 
that is in them. 


town-planners 


“Such unifying services are being pro- 
vided on a limited scale by the National 
Film Board, the CBC, the National 
Gallery, some local school boards, 
libraries and private social agencies. For 
more effective results, Canada needs a 
well-planned _ nationally co-ordinated 
programme, which is democratically ad- 
ministered. That this can be done by a 
national government has been demon- 
strated in Great Britain where music, 
art exhibits, drama, etc., are being 
brought to the people by the govern- 
ment-sponsored Council for the Encour- 
agement of Music and Art.” 


“Why Not Train Artists?” asks the 
Winnipeg Free Press. After referring to 
the brief, the Free Press said: “So far 
there has been no word of the reaction 
of the reconstruction committee to this 
proposal, but the cultural future of 
Canada is a problem worthy of serious 
consideration.” 


Reference was made to the Govern- 
ment’s pamphlet D-Day, setting forth 
the opportunities awaiting returned 
veterans. “If these plans are followed 
through there will be few young people 
returning to Canada who will be unable 
to get training and steady employment 
in the work for which they are fitted. 
All except the artists; for them no pro- 
vision is made, and yet in the armed 
forces there must be many men and 
women who are, or who would like to 
be painters, writers, musicians. Their 
sacrifice has been as great as any. Be- 
cause they are a minority group they 
must not be forgotten. 
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Children’s Art Centre, The Art Gallery 
of Toronto. 


“In Canada today, there is little or no 
encouragement for the young artist 
who wishes to devote his life to the 
portraying of his own country. It is 
barely possible to learn his trade in this 
country, but to practise it, he must go 
to England or America. It is practically 
impossible to write truthfully about Can- 
ada from the outside, and it is certainly 
impossible to paint her beauty or record 
her life in music from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Canada must for her 
own sake in the future develop a national 
personality apart from Britain and the 
United States, and in this she can be 
helped and publicized throughout the 
world by her native artists. 


“The Government may, in the next 
few months recognize the right of 
veterans to train themselves in the arts 
if they so desire and see to it that such 
training is available. This will be a great 
stride forward, but unless some provision 
is made to ensure the artists a living in 
their own country while they produce 
their works, the investment made by 
the Government in their training will 
be wasted. The proposal now before 
the reconstruction committee deals with 
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this problem admirably, and is worthy 
of support from all Canadians.” 


In a special article written for the 
Ottawa Journal, Walter B. Herbert gave 
a description of the delegation and an 
outline of its presentation. 


“Some day,” he said, “there will be 
a Community Centre at Mud Corners. 
It will be a spot where nearby folk 
will gather to hear good music and to 
see good pictures and shows. A spot 
where children and grown-ups will learn 
to make pottery, to act in plays, to 
blow saxophones and trumpets, to paint, 
to sing. It will be a spot for baseball 
games and picnics and concerts and dis- 
cussions. There will be many of these 
centres throughout Canada, and all of 
them will be focal points where Cana- 
dians may find outlets for artistic urges 
and food for cultural hunger. 


“All this is to be the ultimate fruit 
of an acorn which was planted on Par- 
liament Hill several days ago. This acorn 
was in the form of a ‘brief’ submitted 
to the House of Commons special com- 
mittee on post-war rehabilitation and re- 
establishment; a brief which urged the 
Canadian Government to give national 
encouragement to the arts. 


“There were several things remarkable 
about the document submitted on this 
occasion. It was submitted by ‘the starry- 
eyed folk’ of Canada, the dreamers of 
dreams, a reputedly unbusinesslike tribe; 
the painters and poets and sculptors and 
musicians. An impractical lot of men and 
women whose main concern is beauty 
in all its forms. Allegedly unskilled in 

the ways of the business world, vague 
* and obscure, these people. And yet they 
produced one of the most business-like 
statements ever submitted to a parliamen- 
tary committee. Their story was neat, 
direct and understandable. No redun- 
dancy. No exaggeration. No class-con- 


scious, axe-grinding, self-seeking argu- 
ment. Nothing but honest commonsense, 
clearly stated and sincerely argued. This 
sort of approach was surprisingly new 
for the Commoners who sat around the 
table that morning. So much so that at 
the conclusion of the hearing one rugged 
and battle-scarred member of parliament, 
a man who had been on the receiving 
end of delegations for years, moved a 
formal vote of thanks and appreciation 
to the delegation, and it was passed 
unanimously! 

“On a June day the acorn was well 
and truly planted on Parliament Hill. It 
remains to be seen if Canadians will de- 
mand the oak tree with branches reach- 
ing from our one coast to the other.” 

A little skeptical is the Peterborough 
Examiner, in an editorial reprinted in : 
the Ottawa Journal: “A capital which ; 
has neither a theatre nor an orchestra ; 
(as is the case of Ottawa) is pretty much 
a one-horse establishment. We doubt 
very much whether a Canadian theatre 
would ever be granted any aid by a 
Canadian government.” 


After outlining what was being done Ll 
for the drama in England, the Examiner 
went on: “The British Government 
thinks that it is important to amuse 
people and to amuse them well. It will 
be many years, we think, before a Cana- 
dian government entertains any such 
extraordinary idea. Our political psy- 
chology is still of the frontier variety; 
Parliament can spare time to haggle over 
the price of strawberries, but has never 
a thought or a penny for the arts.” 

The reception given to the delegation 
in Ottawa in June may have brought 
some encouragement to the Examiner, 
but of course it remains to be seen what 
the Special Committee will recommend 
and what action the Government will 
take. It remains to be seen what will 
happen to the acorn. 
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CRAFTS 


.| An Ideal Community Centre 


€ would comprise art and educational activities such as those 
shown on the following pages. These photographs have 
been taken in such varied locations as Ottawa, Blairmore, 
Alberta and rural British Columbia. 


r Photos: National Film Board 
FILM SHOWINGS 
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A COMMUNITY 


ART CENTRE IN 


BY RICHARD E. CROUCH 


ACTION 


OF THE LONDON PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ART MUSEUM 


people in our scattered towns and 

cities were memorializing our govern- 
ments for the establishment and support 
of community cultural centres to meet 
the needs of their day. They were the 
Mechanics’ Institutes. Governmental 
support was given them. For some fifty 
years they carried on broad cultural 
programs which performed a valuable 
and important educational function for 
their time. Many of our older citizens 
have told me of the importance of the 
Institute in their lives. 


They maintained a program of general 
activities, bringing lecturers, musicians, 
actors, singers, and also exhibitions, and 
organizing debating societies. The main 
emphasis of their program, however, 
seems to have centred around that pre- 
dominant interest of the day, the popu- 
larization of the newly developing 
sciences and their application to mechani- 


Ji: over a century ago groups of 
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cal progress. They brought all the means 
then available to this task, exhibitions, 
demonstrations of new inventions, lec- 
tures and study groups. 

As a foundation for this work they 
organized libraries. 

Towards the end of the century their 
general activities declined and _ their 
libraries were taken over to form the 
basis of many of the newly organized 
public library collections which were 
springing up at that time. 

For the past fifty :years a number of 
our libraries have carried on this com- 
munity centre tradition, established by 
the Institutes, through the exhibition of 
art, historical collections, etc. But they 
have mainly been engaged in evolving 
and perfecting the means and methods 
for the democratic use and distribution 
of the book, and in building up collec- 
tions to serve the needs of our expand- 
ing communities. Our library followed 
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in this tradition, arranging intermittent 
exhibitions, demonstrations and lectures 
over these years. 

In pursuing their goal during the past 
half century, libraries have developed 
a store of experience that can readily be 
extended to meet the challenge of today, 
with its paramount interest centred in a 
general set of social ideas whose impli- 
cations are perhaps still not clearly seen. 
They appear to centre around the word 
“security”—personal economic security 
first of all—but such security for what? 


Surely the answer lies in the implica- 
tions of the magnificent conceptions 
embodied in the brief recently presented 
to our Reconstruction Committee jointly 
by our leaders in various fields of the 
arts. With this brief we seek to develop 
the means of making the arts available 
to all, so that increasing familiarity with 
them will permeate our lives and help to 
inspire that creative release among us 
that the arts alone can give. This is the 
road to the unfolding of the good life. 

It is a practical ideal, for already many 
institutions and groups are developing 
the field. They need the integration and 
organization on a national scale sug- 
gested in the brief to permit their rapid 
expansion in the local areas. 

We in the public libraries must and do 
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welcome the opportunity to work with 
many groups to give the other arts their 
true place in a democratic community. 


There have been many experiments 
and much discussion during the past few 
years in the libraries of the United States 
and Canada looking toward the integra- 
tion of the arts, and, while I have been 
asked to write of our own institution, I 
must mention that many other libraries 
have been working in the same direction 
and still others will welcome the oppor- 
tunity when it is presented to them. I 
know personally of several large town 
and city libraries which are planning 
new buildings or additions to meet the 
needs of the arts generally. I know of 
rural communities which are doing the 
same thing to meet needs now being felt 
by them. 

Our new building was designed with 
these ideas and trends in mind. It was 
made possible through a bequest left to 
the city by the late Mrs. Elsie Perrin 
Williams. I cannot help but feel that the 
friendly co-operation and confidence 
that existed among the City Council, the 
Public Library Board and its executive 
officer, and our architects, contributed 
largely to its success. 

The plan of the building is so arranged 
that all departments, except the children’s 
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library, have access from the entrance 
lobby. The adult library opens from it 
on the main floor, the galleries, offices 
and lecture rooms on the second floor 
and the auditorium and staff rooms on 
the ground floor. 

The auditorium, which seats 300, fills 
the need in London for a small hall for 
lectures and cultural activities not met 
by other auditoriums in the city. It is 
equipped with booth for projector, 
record player, radio and slide lanterns. 

The staff lounge and kitchen are de- 
signed en suite with the children’s club 
room and library. This arrangement of 
rooms for more than one purpose has 
proved a valuable feature. The suite is 
used for receptions for visiting artists and 
speakers and for other social occasions. 

The children’s library, composed of 
the library, workroom, office and story 
hour and club room, occupies one wing 
of the ground floor and has its separate 
entrance. It opens on a garden arranged 
as a small amphitheatre which is ont in 
the summer as an extension of the de- 
partment. Children play, read, have books 
read and stories told to them there. On 
occasion, evening meetings of adults are 
held in the garden, and concerts are 
regularly scheduled. 

The adult library and work rooms 
are arranged around a central hall in 
which circulation and registration take 
place and displays are arranged of books, 
handicrafts and historical objects. Three 
wings, opening from the central hall, 
are divided into nine major divisions or 
rooms. Each division is a special library 
containing the books, periodicals and 
pamphlets dealing with a major field of 


The garden— 
used for chil- 
dren’s readings, 
evening con- 
certs and group 
meetings of 
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knowledge, and each provides tables and 
chairs for reading and study. Some 
45,000 books are thus arranged on the 
main floor and seating accommodation 
is supplied for about 125 people. The 
balance of the book collection is housed 
in the stacks immediately beneath. 

The adult department carries on the 
usual reference, advisory and circulation 
work. In addition, it manages the special 
collections of films, records and music, 
all of which are loaned to the public as 
books are loaned. 

The department maintains a close 
relationship with reading and discussion 
groups sponsored by various organiza- 
tions, such as the University Women’s 
Club, university extension classes, the 
Bird Club, the Institute of International 
Affairs and the Chamber Music Society, 
to mention a few. Several of these 
organizations deposit their libraries, 
either of books or music, with us. An 
increasing number of clubs and societies 
are calling on the department for advice 
in choosing subjects for study and ar- 
ranging their programs, and the staff is 
in a position to assist by supplying not 
only books, but films that relate to the 
discussion, and perhaps records, to assist 
not only music but also dramatic or 
poetry groups. We have found that the 
integration of the facilities of the library 
has meant a great deal in assisting study 
groups and organizations generally to 
maintain attendance and interest. 

The music department, with its col- 
lection of books, scores, sheet music and 
records, can relate them all for the 
student and we find that musicians are 
increasingly using the scores with re- 
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cords for study. Music teachers on occa- 
sion are using films, such as one on the 
orchestra, in their teaching. The example, 
on record or film, of outstanding inter- 
preters, does mean added inspiration to 
the student, and carries him from work- 
ing in isolation to participation in the 
wider world. Over 5,700 records were 
borrowed from our collection last year. 

In the program within the building, 
records are used daily. The art gallery 
has a record hour in the afternoons and 
evenings, the music descending softly 
through the library. The children’s art 
classes in the gallery use records of 
descriptive music for the children to 


‘translate into line and color. The chil- 


dren’s department uses records for music 
appreciation, stories and poetry. 

In addition, the music department 
arranges record evenings weekly when 
annotated programs are given. In the 
summer these are held in the garden. As 
many .as 350 people sit on the lawn to 
enjoy the relaxation and pleasure music 
provides. Men of the forces attend in 
numbers and the audience is largely 
made up of young people. At times 
musical films are introduced, and occa- 
sionally a quartette from the Chamber 
Music Society gives the concert. 


The London Chamber Music Society 
has its home in the library, using the 
music collection and records for study 
and arranging concerts each month. 
These concerts not only help to develop 
and stimulate local artists but bring to 
London a number of artists from other 
cities and towns who do solo work and 
play with our ensembles. On a number 
of occasions the members have provided 
concerts in the art gallery and in the 
garden. In addition, the Society, with 
the Library, has arranged a music appre- 
ciation course each winter. For one sea- 
son members of the Society gave the 
talks and demonstrations, and during 
another we had the pleasure of a series 
by Mr. Harry Adaskin, This year we 
are jointly bringing to London the Par- 
low String Quartette. 


For the past two and one-half years 


we have provided a regular weekly or 
monthly record service to camps and 
R.C.A.F. stations for their music groups. 
Programs are arranged and expressed to 
the camps, often accompanied by books 
and pamphlets to assist in preparing talks 
on the music presented. 


It has been an interesting experiment, 
integrating the use of films with our 
program. In the collection are educa- 
tional, scientific, documentary and 
musical films, with cartoons to lighten 
the programs. We could not have estab- 
lished this service as rapidly or effec- 
tively had it not been for the support we 
received from the National Film Society 
and the National Film Board, which have 
made us the regional depository for their 
films, and whose staff members have been 
of the greatest assistance in helping us 
solve the problems involved and giving 
us advice on purchases. Their assistance 
is an excellent example of our need of 
national organizations to co-operate with 
institutions in the field. 

The department serves London and 
Western Ontario with films for all types 
of audiences. Factories have given regu- 
lar weekly programs we have prepared 
for them, and churches, schools, lun- - 
cheon clubs and study groups call on 
the collection regularly. Experiments 
have been tried on using films in discus- 
sion groups, both with the armed ser- 
vices through the Canadian Legion Edu- 
cational Services, and in library groups. 

In 1943, our first complete year of 
using films, 1,675 were shown on 712 
occasions to reported audiences of over 
122,000 people. 

For the past eighteen months we have 
maintained a pool of local projectors and 
operators that has been a great source 
of assistance during the period of war 
scarcity in presenting morale-building 
films to groups who have no projector. 
In addition, through the. assistance of 
the National Film Board, a rural circuit 
has been organized and has operated for 
the past two years in the surrounding 


' County of Middlesex. This circuit co- 
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of Agriculture and the Farm Forums. 
In the library’s program itself the films 
are used by all departments—the art 
gallery, showing films demonstrating art 
techniques, the children’s library, the 
music and adult education departments. 
In our adult education work the de- 
partment is building a program of dis- 
cussion groups, as well as assisting exist- 
ing cultural groups. We are particularly 
interested in relating the educational 
programs of the CBC, especially the 
Citizens’ Forum and Farm Forum series, 
to local needs through the organization 
of radio discussion groups in the build- 
ing and in homes of the community. 
This relatively new development in the 
educational field can be a source of great 
democratic strength, and its use in a 
library building affords the best oppor- 
tunity to link the discussion opened up 
to the broader and more lasting results 
to be obtained from books. This is a 
further example of the value of co-oper- 
ation between our institutions on the 


local and national levels, as stressed in 
the recent brief. 

Our art galleries, which occupy a wing 
on the second floor, consist of three gal- 
leries, print room, offices, workroom and 
kitchenette. There are also showcases in 
various places in the building. 

All exhibitions are changed each 
month to draw a continuing interest 
from the public. During the year we 
have, I think, all the travelling exhibi- 
tions arranged by our art societies, and 
special exhibitions arranged by the 
National Gallery, supplemented by two- 
or three-man exhibitions of the current 


_work of Western Ontario artists, handi- 


craft workers, photographers and adver- 
tising artists, and also by local historical 
exhibitions. Special exhibitions on town 
planning, house design and decoration 
are a yearly feature. In 1943, 13 major 
and 18 smaller exhibitions were present- 
ed. The gallery program includes the 
usual gallery lectures and demonstra- 
tions. Record music is a regular feature 


Prof. Chang Shu-Chi demonstrates Chinese methods in water colour 
painting in the gallery. 
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and for special series the Chamber Music 
Society provides recitals. 

When possible we attempt to arrange 
exhibitions to fit with other activities. 
Last year at the time when the Citizens’ 
Forum broadcasts, sponsored by the 
CBC and C.A.A.E., were discussing 
housing and town planning, concurrently 
a general meeting was arranged by the 
local Council of Social Agencies, films 
were shown on town planning, and our 
exhibition on that subject was on dis- 
play in the building. 

Each year the most promising students 
of our schools, both elementary and 
secondary, are selected for our children’s 
art classes, which meet each Saturday 
during the course. Some one hundred 
children work on the floors of the gal- 
lery and lecture rooms under the super- 
vision of school art teachers and under 
the general direction of our curator, and 
create astonishingly interesting works of 
art. The teachers, through consultation, 
find new methods for their own work in 
the schools. 

This year we are planning to add to our 
youth classes, sketch clubs and handicraft 
groups for the training of leaders to take 
groups in city and county organizations. 
In the past we have only shown exhibi- 
tions and held demonstrations. 

The work of the gallery is assisted by 
the Western Art League, which arranges 
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certain exhibitions and especially spon- 
sors, each spring, an exhibition of the 
current work of the artists of Western 
Ontario. 

Following our general policy, which 
is to make our collections available not 
only in the building but in homes and 
ide as well, we are building a collec- 
tion of paintings, representative of the 
current work of Canadian artists, which 
are loaned to people for hanging at 
home. We have been assisted in this 
scheme by loans from artists to supple- 
ment the purchases we have made. A 
small charge is made for the service. 
The collection is still small in number, 
but it is now past the experimental stage 
and will develop with the years. Its ad- 
vantages in the service Fy art are ap- 
parent. Some 26 pictures were purchased 
by borrowers this year and replacements 
were made. It is used not only by indi- 
viduals; the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
Women’s Active Service Club, univer- 
sity residences, schools, and the officers’ 
messes in several of the camps are patrons. 

For the past three years discussions 
have been held and the situation canvass- 
ed for the experimental organization of a 
regional exhibition circuit. Plans are now 
completed for a number of exhibitions 
to go to the libraries at Kitchener, St. 
Thomas, Woodstock, Ingersoll, Chatham, 
and perhaps other centres, during the 
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winter. Exhibitions are arranged through 
the National Gallery, the local Foto- 
forum and our own resources. 

The work of the gallery would be 
impossible were it not for the assistance 


received from the National Gallery, the 


national art and handicraft societies and 
the Art Gallery of Toronto. We have 
appreciated the full support these bodies 
have given us and we hope, with the 
brief, that they will be given the means 
to develop their influence immeasurably. 

We also have associated with our 
library the Middlesex County Library 
Association which is a co-operative or- 
ganization serving, through our library, 
the libraries and schools of the county. 
Books are delivered and collected regu- 
larly by the Association trailer. Already 
we are having repeated requests to 
extend all our services to the county. I 
have had three letters this fall with this 
same request. It is a problem of the 
future which will be seriously discussed 
this year. We hope we may solve it. 

I need only to mention that in operat- 
ing as a community centre the building 


is used for meetings and activities by 
many local cultural groups besides these 
especially integrated with our work as 
mentioned above. The extent of this use 
is suggested by the fact that 745 eT 
were held in the lecture rooms and audi- 
torium last year. To suggest the range 
of their interests, I will only mention 
that university extension classes, the 
Citizens’ Forum, the Horticultural Soci- 
ety, 1.0.D.E. chapters, listening groups, 
the sketch club, handicraft groups and 
the Historical Society make it their 
centre. Last year when the local branch 
of the Canadian Youth Hostel Associa- 
tion was formed it elected to use the 
library as its centre for assembling for 
hikes and for meetings. 

For the past year the R.C.N.V.R. has 
held its English Language School in our 
lecture rooms daily for a group of some 
sixty French Canadian volunteers. It has 
been an interesting experiment in cultural 
relations. 

We are a municipal institution or- 
ganized under a provincial act, and are 
supported from the city tax rate. This 
means that the expenditure of tax funds 
must be confined to our city activities. 
Since our books, records, films and pic- 
ture loan collections are made available 
to the whole region, means had to be 
found to meet the expenses of such work. 
A service charge based on cost is made. 
While this has met the situation for the 
present, it has its drawbacks. The diffi- 
culty of establishing costs without pre- 
cedents to go by is making it impossible 
to originate experimental demonstrations 
for which costs could be arranged after 
success were demonstrated. It seems to 
me that the most satisfactory solution 
would be provincial and/or federal 
grants in aid for such regional develop- 
ments. 

The program as outlined has been de- 
veloping over the past four years. Much 
of it is only becoming established. We 
hope, with the return of peace and the 
removal of restrictions, to extend our 
work considerably. 


A film borrower chooses his 
program. 
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PICTURES IN THE SCHOOLS 


BY ROBERT AYRE 


which may very well spread to 
other communities in Canada. If it does, 
the Canadian people will be the richer, 
not in material wealth, but in the goods 
that we, who pride ourselves on being 
a hard-headed, practical people, are 
usually shy of talking about—the things 
that make for a nation’s culture. The 
project is part of a plan for complete 
education, the nurture of children so 
that they will grow up to be well- 
rounded men and women, fully nour- 
ished mentally and emotionally; who 
will have a taste for the finest in the 
arts, who will not be self-conscious 
about it but will instinctively desire and 
enjoy the best; cultivated men and 
women who will be able to take joy 
from their surroundings when there is 
joy to be had, and who will know 
enough, and feel enough, to mould their 
environment more to their hearts’ desire 
when it yields no joy. 

It is easier to prevent the Philistine 
than to reform him once he is hardened 
in sin, and that is the reason why so 
much attention is being given these days 
to art appreciation in the schools. The 
free expression idea which Dr. Cizek 
introduced, following the trends of such 
forerunners as Pestalozzi and Froebel, 
and which is in action all over the world 
in nursery schools and Saturday morning 
art classes, is not intended to make artists. 
Some teachers still believe, indeed, that 
for this the old disciplines are better. 
Out of it, artists will come, for better 
or worse; no doubt it gives many, who 
might have been nipped in the bud, a 
climate in which they can flourish, but 
the artists would come, anyway. 


When the Junior League in Winni- 
peg made provision, several years ago, 
for bringing children and art closer 
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together, it was not with the idea ot 
creating more artists but of enlarging 
experience and enriching lives. Trained 
leaders began taking boys and girls into 
the art gallery, began going into the 
classrooms with lectures and movies and 
small informal exhibitions of prints and 
reproductions. LeMoine FitzGerald, 
principal of the Winnipeg School of 
Art, who was greatly interested in the 
undertaking, thought it should be car- 
ried further. Loan exhibitions of repro- 
ductions were all very well, but why not 
something permanent and alive, some- 
thing to show the children that art 
poms 2 be a foreign thing, imported 
from other countries and times? Art, 
which had been a classroom chore, had 
taken on a new dimension: it was now 
a strange visitant, once a week, or once 
a month. But that wasn’t enough; that 
would never break down self-conscious- 
ness. True, some of the schools had 
permanent pictures hanging on their 
walls, but most of them were copies that 
failed to kindle the children’s imagina- 
tion; many of them were nothing better 
than enlarged photographs; few had 
anything to do with the children’s own 
experience. 


FitzGerald put it up to the Federation 
of Canadian Artists. Why not a painting 
by a living Manitoba artist in every one 
of the fifty-three Winnipeg public 
schools? The Federation responded im- 
mediately. Here was a project worthy 
of enthusiasm. A five-year plan was 
drawn up—ten pictures a year for five 
years, with the other three sandwiched 
in somewhere—and soon the first ten 
painters started to work. 


The Federation decided that each 
should get a token payment of $25, to 
take care of the cost of materials and 
framing—sizes and frames were to be 
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uniform—and to give him a small re- 
muneration. There is sound common 
sense in the reg that individuals 
and communities place little value on 
what they get for nothing. 


How was the first $250 to be raised? 
To rouse public interest and give as 
many citizens as possible a responsibility 
in the enterprise, the Federation enlisted 
the co-operation of the Young Men’s 
Section of the Board of Trade. The 
Section appointed a small committee, 
under the chairmanship of a young 
physical education instructor, William 
Dunlop. After consultations with Fed- 
eration representatives, the committee 
decided that the best way to raise the 
$250 was to canvass business firms for 
contributions. Winnipeg’s reputation for 
public spirit did not suffer; the idea 
seized the imagination of the business 
men—the Board of Trade committee 
was vigorous and it had the support of 
the newspapers—and the response was 
generous. 


When the ten paintings were com- 
pleted, they were hung in the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel, where the Manitoba 
Teachers’ Convention was in session. 
Then they were put on public exhibition 
in the art gallery. At a meeting attended 
by Federation, Art Association, Board 
of Trade and School Board members, 
teachers, contributors to the fund and 
other interested citizens, E. J. Moorhead, 
president of the Young Men’s Section, 
formally presented the pictures to Dr. 
F. E. Warriner, chairman of the School 
Board. The chairman of the Manitoba 
Region of the Federation summed up 
the history and purpose of the project, 
and Dr. J. C. Pincock, superintendent 
of schools, said that his department was 
pleased to have the privilege of hanging 
the paintings in the greatest art gallery 
in the world—the schools—where they 
would be seen by thousands every day. 


It was the intention of the Federation 
that the pictures should be circulated 
from classroom to classroom and inter- 
changed between schools, with each 
school, at the end of the program, to 
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have possession of one of them. It made 
this recommendation to the School 
Board. “Which schools are to get the 
first ten pictures?” a member of the 
Board of Trade committee asked. He 
was in favour of a competition. The 
Federation vetoed the suggestion as 
being contradictory to the principles of 
true art and education and proposed 
the drawing of lots. The disposal of the 
pictures was finally left to the super- 
intendent of schools, who was already 
being lobbied by enthusiastic teachers. 


The Board of Trade made its com- 
mittee permanent to carry the pro- 
gram into the future and the Feder- 
ation set up a continuing committee, 
which had the second group of painters 
assigned to work while the iron was still 


The first ten were Eric Bergman, 
Newton Brett, Julia Barnard, Edith 
Carter, Marie Guest, Harold Marchant, 
Alex J. Musgrove, Jack Markell, James 
McGregor and Georgie Wilcox. 


To be on the safe side, not ten but 
fourteen painters are working on the 
second group. They are LeMoine Fitz- 
Gerald, Mrs. Alison Newton, Mrs. Jean 
Eyden, Miss Gertrude Hutchinson, Miss 
Miriam Peck, Miss Lynn Sissons, C. F. 
Ashmore, Robert Bruce, Percy Edgar, 
Albert P. Hunter, William Johnstone, 
Prof. M. S. Osborne, Prof. J. A. Russell 
and Howard Evans. Mrs. Newton is 
chairman of the committee. 


Artists and teachers will be quick to 
realize the value of this project to the 
community. To get its full purport, we 
should know what the average citizen 
thinks about it, the man we might ordi- 
narily assume to be a Philistine. Here is 
the point of view of the young business 
man, as expressed in Actimist, which is 
published by the Young Men’s Section 
of the Winnipeg Board of Trade: 

“The ten oil paintings by Manitoba 
artists which were recently presented 
to pagar public schools are evidence 
that while concentrating on activities 
relating to the war effort, the Young 
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The pictures for Winnipeg public schools on exhibition at the 


Men’s Section still maintains its keen 
interest in the community. 


“Some people may wonder if an or- 
ganization such as the Young Men’s 
Section is not stepping out of its field; 
but from time immemorial, Art and 
Commerce have been more closely re- 
lated than many imagine. 


“The encouragement of Manitoba art 
and artists is worthy in itself, but this 
project has deeper oa Ulti- 
mately, the greatest benefit may be 
gained by the school children in whom 
it is hoped that these pictures will stimu- 
late a sincere appreciation of art. 


“Today, we hear a lot about juvenile 
delinquency and everyone agrees that 
this is a problem which demands imme- 
diate attention. Admirable schemes have 


Winnipeg Art Galiery. 


been proposed along the lines of organ- 
ized recreation but these are mostly 
planned for the purpose of providing 
an outlet for the physical energy of 
young people. It must not be forgotten 
that there is another aspect to this prob- 
lem, concerned not so much with the 
bodies as the minds of our young people. 
A sound mind is just as important as a 
sound body. If our young people are 
taught to appreciate the finer things in 
life, they will develop a healthy mental 
outlook and will not easily be led astray. 


“In this day and age, we are prone to 
place too much: emphasis on material 
things. A little more stress on aesthetic 
values in ——' our youth might 
have a profound influence on the future 
stature of the Canadian people.” 


Photo: Courtesy Actimist 
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News from the National Gallery 


In view of the great interest aroused 
by the brief submitted to parlianient on 
Community Art Centres in Canada, the 
National Gallery is planning an exhibi- 
tion showing the growth of the com- 
munity centre movement. The exhibition 
will demonstrate by means of photo- 
graphs, plans and text what has already 
been done in this country, also the best 
examples of such centres abroad and 
possibilities for future developments. 


Among other exhibitions planned for 
this season is one of Contemporary 
British Painting. The work of such well 
known artists as Steer, Sickert, John, 
Spencer, Moore, Nash and Sutherland 
will be shown as well as of some of the 
more important of the younger artists 
who are not yet generally known on 
this continent. The exhibition is being 
arranged with the help of the British 
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Portrait of 

Stephen Spender 
From the exhibition of 
Contemporary British 
Painting at the National 
Gallery. 


Council and will open towards the end 
of October. 

Travelling exhibitions besides those of 
the chartered art societies of Canada, 
will include The History of the Modern 
Poster and Look at Your Neighbour- 
hood, both from the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, a contemporary 
American print collection, “Artists for 
Victory”, and 28 paintings from the 
National Gallery permanent collection. 

A course of lectures on The Founda- 
tion of Modern Art will be given at the 
Gallery this winter by Dr. R. H. Hub- 


-bard in co-operation with Carleton 


College. Dr. Hubbard has lately joined 
the staff of the Gallery. He is a graduate 
of McMaster University, and after study 
abroad took his M.A. and Ph.D. at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he was 
University Fellow in Art History. Until 
recently he was Instructor in Art at the 
University of Kansas City. 
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War Art 

The Women’s War Services are now 
being recorded for the first time by 
Canadian artists. Pegi Nicol MacLeod 
back from New York has been given 
a special assignment this summer to paint 
the various activities of the Women’s 
Divisions of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. The services of Mollie Lamb of 
the C.W.A.C., who is at present at- 
tached to the Army Show are also being 
utilized. It is understood that Paraskeva 
Clark is slated for a commission as a war 
artist in the Women’s Division of the 
R.C.A.F. 

Recent appointments made by the 


‘War Artists Committee have been those 


of Michael Forster and Leonard Brooks 
to the Navy. 

A number of war paintings has lately 
been added by the Art Gallery of 
Toronto to its permanent collection. 
Oils, water colours and drawings by 
Schaefer, Holgate, Atkins, Brandtner, 
Shadbolt and others are among those 
which have been acquired. 


Publicity for the Crafts 

A new quarterly bulletin Handcrafts 
is now being published by the Division 
of Handcrafts and Home _ Industries, 
Nova Scotia Department of Indust 
and Publicity, Halifax, to which all 
enquiries should be addressed. The pur- 
pose of the bulletin is to keep readers 
thoroughly informed of the state of 
crafts in the province and of the activi- 
ties of the various groups concerned. 
Special articles by well known craftsmen 
and other related material will also be 
printed. Spinning, weaving, quilts and 
design are among the subjects which 
have been dealt with in the first two 
numbers. 

This little bulletin should do much 
to encourage crafts in Nova Scotia 
where there is a great field for their 
development. 

The number of people interested in 
crafts is growing throughout Canada. 
The Windsor Handicraft Guild reports 
an increasing demand for instruction 
which it cannot meet owing to its in- 
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ability to get enough trained teachers 
and necessary supplies. It would seem 
that this situation prevails elsewhere and 
calls for action on the part of the Guilds, 
Societies and Provincial Governments. 


Active Season in Montreal 

The School of Art and Design opened 
on October 10th with new courses in 
the Silk Screen Process and Design. Non- 
professional classes for those in the armed 
services and for business men and women . 
will be held in addition to the usual 
classes in —- drawing, mural decor- 
ation and commercial art. Courses in 
the History of Art and Art Appreciation 
will be given in co-operation with the 
Extension Department of McGill Uni- 
versity, while classes for children and 
teachers are also part of the curriculum. 

Among the exhibitions arranged for 
this season at the Art Association is one 
by Stanley Cosgrove to be held during 
October. A_ serious and _ individual 
painter, Cosgrove has recently returned 
from Mexico where he studied and 
worked with Orozco. He is at present 
an instructor of painting at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. To come are an exhibi- 
tion of abstract painting by Montreal 
artists in November, and in December - 
one by women artists living in Montreal. 

The Southam collection of French 
and Canadian paintings was shown dur- 
ing the summer. There are few private 
collections of paintings by Canadian 
artists as good as this. Mr. Southam is 
doing a public service in loaning his 
collection. In his position as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees he sets an 
example to other collectors both in the 
quality of his possessions and in the 
sharing of them. 

The Regional Executive Committee 
of the Federation of Canadian Artists, 
Quebec Region, has appointed a sub- 
committee to make a report on the 
existing situation, and the needs and 
possibilities for Community Centres for 
the arts within the Region. The members 
of the sub-committee are: Dr. Arthur 
Lismer, Chairman, Fritz Brandtner and 
Gordon Webber. 
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The Lady Beaverbrook Residence, by Dorotuy CLiNncn, age 19, 
one of the summer art students at the Observatory Art Centre. 


Observatory Art Centre 

The Observatory Art Centre at the 
University of New Brunswick, Frederic- 
ton, now enters its fifth year. Its summer 
school held this season under the direc- 
tion of Pegi Nicol MacLeod, was highly 
successful. Besides the general classes, 
special evening sessions were organized 
for members of the C.W.A.C. stationed 
in the neighbourhood. A selection of 
this work done during the summer was 
shown at the Madge Smith Gallery in 
September. 

This art centre which was started as 
an experiment in 1940 is now firmly and 
definitely established. Lucy Jarvis was 
recently appointed art director to the 
University, a new position which has 
been created largely owing to the suc- 
cess of the summer school. The Centre 
will now be open oer 5 Sunday through- 
out the winter term for lectures on art, 
films and music. 


National Council for 
Canadian-Soviet Friendship 

The Second Congress will take place 
on Novemebr 17, 18 and 19 at the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto. Among the 
present plans for the Congress are exhi- 
bitions of the latest Soviet photographic 
material of various subjects, raphs 
of Canadian painting and sculpture, 
assembled by the art committee, and 
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Canadian child art to be sent to the 
U.S.S.R. Panel discussions on art, educa- 
tion, science, etc. and sessions of Soviet 
folk dancing, drama, music and films are 
also on the program. 


The Council urgently requests the 
aoe of artists for this Congress as it 
believes the importance of the arts in 
promoting mutual understanding be- 
tween Canada and the U.S.S.R. cannot 
be overestimated. For further informa- 
tion write to the National Council for 
Canadian-Soviet Friendship, 80 King 
Street West, Toronto 1. 


Trade Unions Encourage 
Canadian Art 

Under the title “British Columbia at 
Work,” an exhibition, sponsored jointly 
by the Allied Arts War Council and the 
Trade Unions of British Columbia, is to 
be presented at the Vancouver Art Gal- 
lery, November 21st to December 10th. 
Artists resident in the province have 
been invited to contribute oil paintings, 
water colours, black and white, wood 
carving and sculpture. The subject 
matter of the works must depict some 
phase of the economic activity of the 
province. It is thus hoped to encourage 
works of art that deal with man in his 
work-a-day environment. Landscape has 
had a long innings in the Canadian art 
field; it will be interesting to see how a 
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new team fares. Three prizes totalling 
$500.00 are being offered by the Trade 
Unions of British Columbia, and nego- 
tiations are under way to secure addi- 
tional special prizes: The Trade Unions 
and Mr. John Goss are to be congratu- 
lated on this generous attempt to bring 
art and industry together. 
Art in Living 

The exhibition “Art in Living” just 
held in the Vancouver Art Gallery was 
a timely one in view of the current 
interest in housing and construction. The 
project, sponsored by the B.C. Region 
of the Federation of Canadian Artists, 
consisted of the work of fifty Vancouver 
artists. It was primarily an exhibition of 
contemporary architecture, organized to 
present the artists’ approach to town- 
planning. This approach, under the head- 
ings: Light, Space, View, Shape, Colour 
and Surface, was felt by the group to 
be within their critical sphere, as well 
as being a sound basis upon which the 
public might form an opinion. 

With these headings as a basis, selected 
examples and quotations were arranged 
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ArT IN LivinG 
Opening panel to 
the exhibition at 
the Vancouver 

Art Gallery. 


as applied to the home, both as a single 
unit and as a multiple dwelling. The 
town was then considered in separate 
units and later as a planned whole. This 
portion of the exhibit was completed 
by a photographic survey of present and 
proposed projects throughout the world. 
A. Y. Jackson after visiting the exhi- 
bition wrote: “Town planning today 
concerns everyone who lives in a town. 
When the nature of the towns we live 
in becomes everybody’s business, we will 
create living places which today we only 
dream of . . . I was glad to see that the 
fifty young graduates of the Vancouver 
School of Art who conceived and 
brought about the exhibition in Town 
Planning are concerned about the visual 
aspect of the city they live in... . 
“We wouldn’t employ a lot of firms 
independently to furnish a house; .. . 
But we build our towns that way. This 
freedom to erect structures which are 
ugly, uninteresting and unrelated .. . 
has made most of our cities a hodge 
podge . . . The difference in cost of a 
. . structure which will be an eyesore 
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for three generations and a building 
which will be the admiration of the 
world is but a trifle. . . .” 

To the group of artists who arranged 
it, with Fred Amess, Chairman, Jean 
Cooper, Secretary, and Vito Cianci, 
Photographer, much praise is due for an 
excellently staged exhibition. During the 
exhibition ten films were shown. 


Success of Banff School 

Under the direction of the Department 
of Extension of the University of Al- 
berta, and of the Institute of Technology 
and Art, the Banff School of Fine Arts 
had this year by far the largest enrol- 
ment in its history with a total of 363 
from widely separated points in Canada 
and the United States. 

Selections for the annual art exhibition 
at the close of the school were made 
from over 1,000 works, of which some 
250 were shown. In the Applied Art 
Section, some 200 examples of various 
crafts were displayed. 


Exhibitions to be Noted 

About fifty oil paintings and water 
colours by Emily Carr are being shown 
at the Dominion Gallery of Fine Art in 
Montreal in October. One of Canada’s 
most important women artists and 
known also as a writer, she has spent 
most of her life painting the Indian 
villages, totem poles and forests of the 
West Coast. Aside from their historical 
value as a record for posterity of Indian 
customs in British Columbia, her paint- 
ings are outstanding as works of art, 
remarkable for their dramatic handling 
and intense expression of mood. 

The 13th Annual B.C. Artists Exhibi- 
tion is being held in Vancouver during 
October. This, the biggest show in the 
province, is open to all B.C. artists. The 
entries this year which number 485 were 
judged by Lawren Harris, J. W. G. 
MacDonald, Charles H. Scott, A.R.C.A. 
and W. P. Weston, A.R.C.A. 

During October the Manitoba Camera 
Club sponsored the International Salon 
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of Pictorial Photography. This was 
shown at the Winnipeg Art Gallery. 
One of the few salons of this nature to 
have been held in western Canada in 
recent years, it included a representative 
group of arresting in ar- 
rangement and splendidly printed by 
famous American photographers. 


Western Canada Art Circuit — 

A Western Canada Art Circuit has 
now been organized. Exhibitions will 
follow one another on an itinerary com- 
prising the following cities: Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, Vancouver, Cal- 
gary and Regina. Representatives from 
these cities met at Edmonton in June to 
draw up a brief constitution and to 
arrange the program for the season 
1944-45. Through the National Gallery, 
the committee arranged for the travel- 
ling exhibitions of the Royal Canadian 
Academy, the Canadian Group of Paint- 
ers, the Canadian Society of Painters in 
Water Colour, the Canadian Society of 
Graphic Art, and the exhibitions “Look 
at your Neighbourhood” from the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 
and “Artists for Victory”, a collection 
of contemporary American prints. Other 
displays from the art societies of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, as well as several one-man 
shows, were also included. 


Maritime Art Association 
Opens Eleventh Season 

Several new projects are to be under- 
taken this year by the Maritime Art 
Association and existing activities ex- 
tended. In particular the exhibition pro- 
gram will be enlarged and exhibitions 
from the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York will be circulated through the 
co-operation of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. 

The Association Bulletin will again be 
issued each second month. The Koda- 
chrome slides of Maritime Art will be 
ready for use by any organization inter- 
ested in presenting programs based on 
this material. 
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New Poticy ror Coast To 
Coast IN ART 


Brief news notes of interest 
from all parts of Canada such 
as those given in previous 
pages, are being selected by the 
editors from contributions and 
letters sent in by local corres- 
pondents. We wish in particu- 
lar this month to thank Arthur 
Lismer, F. B. Taylor, Montreal; 
C. H. Scott, Vancouver; R. W. 
Hedley, Edmonton; A. J. 
Musgrove, Winnipeg; Daphne 
Hein, Windsor; V. A. Gillett, 
Halifax; Madge Smith, May 
Lister, Fredericton. 


Yvonne McKacure Housser 
A new subject in the National Gallery series of silk screen prints. 


SERIGRAPHY 

Continued from page 18 
the method is even more inexpensive and 
adaptable than serigraphy for the small 
studio. It is especially good for editions 
of twenty to fifty. Larger editions are 
more difficult and tend to be tiresome 
for one artist. 

Pochoir is really another subject and 
cannot be elaborated here. It is men- 
tioned not only because of its affinity 
with serigraphy, but because it is still, 
for the artist, a comparatively unex- 
ploited medium. 

The largest measure of credit for the 
promotion and exploitation of serigraphy 
during these years, should be given the 


artist-members of The National Seri- 
graph Society, formerly The Silk Screen 
Group with headquarters at 96 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 

The following books have been writ- 
ten with the artist’s approach to the 
medium in mind. 

“Silk Screen Color Printing”, by 
Harry Sternberg; McGraw-Hill, N.Y., 
1942. 

“Silk Screen Stenciling as a Fine Art”, 
by Biegeleisen and Cohn; McGraw-Hill, 
N.Y., 1942. 

A general handbook on the commer- 
cial use of the medium: “Silk Screen 
Methods of Reproduction”, Drake, 
Chicago, 1939. 


Indian School 
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REGIONAL SUPPORT PROMISED 
FOR COMMUNITY CENTRES 


The editors, wishing to make a general survey of regional 
comment on the proposal for community art centres, have 
asked various local correspondents of Canadian Art for 
their views. Various favourable reactions were obtained, 
also several interesting new ideas on the subject. A selection 
from these reports has been made and is given here. 


Curturat Activities 
SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED 


“We in Toronto,” writes Margaret Tucker 
from the Art Gallery of Toronto, “feel that 
the idea of Community Centres in Canada 
under government sponsorship is an extremely 
valuable one and should certainly be pushed 
as much as possible. It should be more widely 
publicised, as a number of people appear to 
have only a very hazy idea of what the scheme 
is about, and of the wide range of cultural and 
recreational activity that it encompasses. 


“Many think that the smaller cities and 
towns should be given first consideration as 
they do not have the opportunities the larger 
cities have. Also, in smaller areas community 
spirit is stronger and the project is more likely 
to be successful. Each centre will have to be 
designed to fill the requirements and cultivate 
the special interests of the community in which 
it is situated, and a set pattern cannot be applied 
generally. 


“Some are of the opinion that the cultural 
brief does not sufficiently recognize the fact 
that there are already many groups interested 
in cultural activities all over the country: there 
are community centres, studio groups, music 
appreciation groups, little theatre and ballet 
projects, specialised film showings, groups 
advancing the art of photography. These 
groups have been doing excellent work with 
very small funds and should be among the 
first to receive government aid to advance the 
work already done. The constant springing up 
of these groups indicates a need for them. In 
military camps and factory clubs we see the 
same need taking form. People do not con- 
tinually want a sedentary form of entertain- 
ment; they want the relaxation and pleasure 
that comes through participation. Many people 
cannot and do not wish to take up art as a 
profession, or spend years at a technical school, 
but they do want training and practice in the 
arts as a means of providing variety and satis- 
faction in their own daily lives, and Community 
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Centres can provide a place where the arts 
may be practised as a recreation. 


“The project is magnificently conceived and 
we strongly advocate a sound program for in- 
creased cultural opportunities to go into effect 
on a national scale. What we need now is a 
smaller, more definite plan as a practicable 
basis on which to begin.” 


Let Us Foster IMAGINATION AND TASTE 


A. Y. Jackson puts his comments in the form 
of questions: 

“Would the establishing of Art Centres in 
all the towns in Canada be followed by a greatly 
increased interest in the arts? Would there be 
a marked improvement in the judgment and 
tastes of the public? Would the arts and crafts 
provide a living for many more people than 
the few who engage in them now? Would the 
spending of very considerable government 
funds be justified in an effort to bring these 


‘changes about? 


“The answer to these questions is Yes. 

“We cannot go on living on our capital 
forever. We are using up our natural resources 
much faster than nature can replace them. 
Many of them are not replaced at all. Aban- 
doned villages all over Canada are an evidence 
of this. Imagination and creative ability among 
our people are potential resources to which 
we have paid little attention. These are the only 
resources which do not diminish. They grow 
and continually open up newer fields for 
greater achievement.” 


“THe Pusiic Liprary AND ART 


Daphne Hein, Curator of the Willistead Art 
Gallery reports that the public’s reaction to 
the art centre project in Windsor is best ex- 
pressed by the growth and development of the 
new Willistead Art Gallery opened by the 
Windsor Public Library Board. An active 
executive organized from civic minded citizens 
co-operating with the Library Board and the 
Art Association has resulted in continuous 


exhibitions, lectures, film showings, educational 
work with children and adults, music and dis- 
cussion groups. The foundations of the com- 
munity art centre is here. Only adequate sup- 
port is needed to expand its services to the 
public. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS PROMISE SUPPORT 
Frederick B. Taylor writes that: 


“The Quebec Region of the Federation of 
Canadian Artists proposes to enlist all possible 
support in urging the Government to act upon 
the Federation’s recommendations in the matter 
of establishing Community Centres for the 
Arts as part of the National Reconstruction 
program, as set down in Part Two of the 
brief submitted to the House of Commons 
Special Committee. The support of all or- 
ganizations and individuals in the Region will 


_ be solicited.” Besides this above report from 


Montreal, there is also a note from the Mari- 
times which tells us that the aims and ideals 
of the brief as submitted to the Federal Recon- 
struction Committee were heartily approved 
at the annual meeting of the Maritime Art 
Association and that it is hoped that close 
co-operation in establishing such Dominion 
policies can be maintained. 


Art Centre LINKED WITH PLANNING 


The artist, Jack Humphrey, sees certain 
possibilities for an art centre in his city. He 
writes: “There is great latent opportunity. in 
Saint John to bring art to a wider public than 
it now reaches. Most needed is a well located 
and properly constructed gallery and then an 
energetic program to reach a full cross section 
of the community. 


“In Saint John there is a great deal of slum 
clearance intended as a major effort in recon- 
struction and many people of good will, not 
practising any of the arts, would give their 
approval and moral support to a feasible plan 
for installing an art gallery, especially if re- 
lated to a general community centre. It is 
probable there would be co-operation in other 
directions once a concrete plan is put in 
motion and the public well informed of it.” 

What Humphrey states is supported in the 
following note from Julia Crawford: 

“A community centre in this city (Saint 
John) is the one thing that our people most 
need. Possibly those who are not vitally con- 
cerned with art cannot realize the full benefit 
of such a centre to all the people. There are 
some however who do have the vision and are 
working hard to promote such an undertaking.” 


Also from New Brunswick comes the follow- 
ing note from Madge Smith in Fredericton: 
“This community I know is sorely in need of 
such a centre ... There is definitely increased 
interest in art. 


Strate AssisTANCE URGED 


Two comments come from Winnipeg. The 
first from the Winnipeg Art Gallery Associa- 
tion urges financial assistance. “The prevalent 
opinion here is that more centres are needed, 
especially in western Canada, where exhibi- 
tions, art and cultural activities might be en- 
joyed by the many who desire opportunities 
for appreciation and for expressing themselves 
in a practical way. The need of financial sup- 
port is not so observable in the well-supported 
galleries of eastern Canada, but in the west 
any expansion demands support; this it is felt 
the government should help to provide in the 
interests and to the gain of the nation. Western 
Canadian galleries are ready to enlarge the 
scope and area of their activities; only the lack 
of essential funds retards immediate action.” 

Then from the Winnipeg School of Art, the 
Director, LeMoine FitzGerald, reports: 

“The art centre idea is a logical one at this 
time. In the past two or three years the public 
interest has developed so rapidly that the . 
present set up is not quite equal to the task of 
supplying the demand. The art centre would 
not only take care of this but would also open 
the way for a better understanding between 
the artist and the public.” 


ENTHUusIASTIC COMMENT FROM 
ALBERTA AND British CoLUMBIA 


In Alberta there are already some fine 
public libraries, but there is a great need for 
buildings which will include art galleries, work 
shops, class rooms, and both large and small 
auditoriums. “As it takes time to make careful - 
plans for such buildings, each suited to a 
particular site and within the limits of avail- 
able funds, we hope that these recommenda- 
tions will be ratified at the next parliamentary 
session, so that building operations may get 
started within a few years after the conclusion 
of hostilities. Such culture centres are greatly 
needed, particularly in the west.” 

Equally enthusiastic is the following com- 
ment from Vancouver: “The art brief pre- 
sented by Canadian art bodies to the Govern- 
ment Committee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment has been read with great interest 
in British Columbia, and steps are being taken 
by representative cultural societies to make 
the contents of the brief known to a large 
public. That part of the brief dealing with 
Art Centres is particularly stimulating to 
many minds in British Columbia. People in the 
country see these centres as a fount of cultural 
refreshment in an arid land while city people 
see in them an increased opportunity for the 
seeing, hearing and practising of all the arts, 
and to the failure to achieve the objects of the 
brief could only be due to apathy on the part 
of the people.” 
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RT, too often has been restricted and 
A reserved for some esotoric group 
of men and women who have made of it 
either a lifetime business or a lifetime 
devotion. And yet, across Canada, there 
are literally thousands of our citizens 
everywhere, whether they be in cities 
or towns, who just like to sit down of 
an evening with pencil and paper or 
paint-brush and canvas and try their 
hands at art. It isn’t formal and it isn’t 
commercial and in most cases the results 
won’t be hung in salons. It’s simply for 
their own pleasure. 


Knowing that this source of art 
material existed in Canada and searching 
for some method whereby it might be 
put to some functional use, the Wartime 
Information Board and the Graphics 
Division of the National Film Board 
decided this year to hold a national 
competition for humorous cartoons. 
Prizes were to be awarded for the entries 
of highest merit. On June 15 newspapers 
and journals throughout the Dominion 
carried announcements of the “Humour 
for Victory” competition. 


The competition closed on September 
15th and some 800 cartoons were receiv- 
ed. They came from every part of 
Canada, from large cities and from 


CARTOONS 


...A National 


hamlets so remote that their names 
could rarely be found on maps. Not 
only did they come from civilian artists 
of every age; there were entries from 
men in the armed forces . . . some 
overseas. 


A jury consisting of A. D. Dunton, 
General Manager of the Wartime Infor- 
mation Board; John Grierson, Govern- 
ment Film Commissioner; H. O. Mc- 
Curry, Director of the National Gallery; 
Henri Masson, the artist; S. C. Scobell, 
editor of Canadian Business, and Drum- 
mond Wren, Secretary of the Workers 
Educational Association, passed upon 
the merit of cartoons submitted. First 
prize went to William Levine, 41 Cos- 
burn Ave., Toronto. 


Writing about the entries in this con- 
test, John Grierson stated: “In line 
drawings in particular the technical 
standard is high. I hope newspaper edi- 
tors will take a look at some of these 
people. They could do with some good 
cartoonists and so could the country. In 
the big days that lie ahead for Canada 
we want all the sharpness of thought 
and vision we can get. A great nation 
should know how to kid itself.” 


Competition 


First Prize: LEVINE. 
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ART GOES TO PARLIAMENT Continued from page 5 


committees all over the country and the 
Arts and Letters Club had spent two 
years on research and many more in 
experience before drafting its plan; the 
industrial arts have long suffered by lack 
of recognition, research, technological 
training and effective legislative protec- 
tion; every artist knows the need for 
development of the natural resources 


useful to his craft, institutions for the 


distribution of his work and other public 
works. Moreover most artists feel that 
Canadian art is in an international back- 
wash which can only be brought into 
the mainstream of the world’s culture 
by imaginative foreign relations. Thus 
each professional association was com- 
petent to define its needs and its social 
potentialities. The hurry was one of the 
drafting rather than of basic thinking. 


Preparations had been made for the 
presentation early in June, but the Sas- 
katchewan elections called some of the 
members of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee home, so the hearing was post- 
poned for three weeks. This proved very 
valuable in that we had an opportunity 
of making improvements and receiving 
support from sources farther afield. Pro- 
posals made by the Canadian Library 
Council for the servicing of the libraries 
in the Community Centres were incor- 
porated. La Société des Ecrivains Cana- 
diens was added as a participating body. 
Officers of the Writers, Broadcasters, 
Musicians and Artists Council read our 
submission, agreed with its general prin- 
ciples, but could not support some of the 
ideas of national institutions for super- 
vision and broadcasting. Several lay or- 
ganizations, such as the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Federation of Teachers, as well 
as smaller groups and individuals, sent 
endorsations to the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee and the Prime Minister. 


And so, on June 21st, we went up to 
the Capital. The delegation consisted of 
Mr. Ernest Fosbery, Ottawa; Mr. Ernest 
Cormier, Montreal; Mr. Forsey Page, 
Mr. John Coulter, Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
Mr. Garnard Kettle, and Elizabeth 
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Wood, Toronto. Mr. Roger Duhamel 
of Montreal was named as delegate but 
was unable to attend. Mr. Herman 
Voaden and Mr. Marcus Adeney attend- 
ed as observers but, for practical pur- 
poses, became delegates as the Chair- 
man called on them to speak on many 
occasions. Their presence was of great 
value. Mr. J. R. Baxter, of the Civil 
Service Recreational Association, was 
also examined by the Committee. 

We have since learned that many of 
our well-wishers were nervous for us 
on that day. But we of the delegation 
lost all fear at the last, so confident were 
we in the inspiration which had sent us, 
so keen in our aspirations and so sure 
of our material. All that went on in that 
room of the Parliament Buildings may 
be read and seen in the records of the 
King’s Printerf and the National Film 
Board. To a participant little moments 
stand out. Here was the Chairman 
saying, “. . . some sixteen groups, and 
they were able to do what we who are 
in public life sometimes cannot do—they 
were able to get together. . .” Here was 
the voice of French-speaking Canada, 
Mr. Cormier saying, “This would be 
a great help toward unity and would 
promote a better knowledge of the two 
races.” And then Herman Voaden and 
Sir Ernest MacMillan reciting facts and 
figures with crystal clarity in a language 
simple and impressive. John Coulter said, 
“Now, we talk, we make various pro- 
posals. But when there is passion to 
accomplish these things they will be 
accomplished. The technique is always 
adequate to the passionate need. As soon 
as this country wants something enough, 
it can have it. The point is that there 
must be a genuine belief in the value of 
these things and after that the mechan- 
ism to accomplish them will be forth- 
coming Canada is an emerging 
nation. All the traditions from Europe 
are gradually coming together, and it is 
through art that this integration will 


tNore: The verbatim report of the proceedings, 
together with the complete submission, has been 
published as Evidence No. 10, Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, and may be purchased from the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, for 10 cents. 
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first take place and the life of the nation 
first be articulated.” 


All this was language new to Parlia- 
ment Hill, though long understood b 
artists. How was it received by politi- 
cians? They asked questions, of course 
—that was why we had to come. But 
they made comments too. Mr. MacNicol 
said, “I am strongly for it.” Mrs. Nielsen 
said, “Ever since | have been a member 
of this Committee I have been longing 
for something of this kind to come be- 
fore us.” Mr. Dupuis said, “I would like 
to see these schemes carried out by this 
Government.” Mr. McNiven said, “I 
think all members of our Committee will 
agree that during the three years we 
have been in session this meeting of the 
Committee has been unique in several 
respects: it is unique in that there has 
been a larger attendance to hear this 
delegation . . . It is unique in another 
aspect, in that this delegation seeks the 
development of self-expression for the 
good of the Community. . . . The dis- 
cussion this morning has been stimulating 
and will engender a good deal of thought 
among the members of our Committee.” 


And now, everyone is asking, “What 
is the next move?” Continuous effort, 
united pressure and wide publicity. In 
the unity of artists is the strength of the 
movement. In the catholic nature of the 
proposals is a magnet which is drawing 
support from all sides. Journalists and 
broadcasters all over Canada are sup- 
porting the brief and explaining its con- 
tents to the people. Librarians, too, are 
promoting the ideas. Miss Jean Ross 
MacMillan and Miss Freda Waldon, 
especially, have been untiring in their 
efforts. The Jean Ross MacMillan pro- 
posal that the financing of all cultural 
reconstruction projects be accomplished 
by means of a — Victory Loan to 
commemorate final victory with the 
slogan “Provide the Tools of Peace” has 
received strong editorial endorsations 
and is being considered by members of 
the Reconstruction Committee. Public 
interest is essential. National and pro- 
vincial councils of women have been 


approached for their support and, if the | 


resolution enthusiastically passed by the 
Toronto Local Council of Women on 
September 12th is any indication, we 
may expect full support from women’s 
organizations generally. As _ publicity 
spreads it seems inevitable that other 
groups, such as industrial, social welfare, 
scientific and religious bodies will recog- 
nize the reconstruction possibilities in 
the arts. 


Already some of our objectives appear 
to be on the way to fulfilment—not, per- 
haps, by our efforts alone, but obviously 
helped by our support. Architects feel 
that the recent budget speech implied 
tax relief for post-war planning, an item 
requested in the brief of the R.A.LC. 
On July 2ist, the Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works, 
announced plans for a new National 
Gallery as a post-war project. The dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons on 
that occasion surely reflected some of 
the “stimulating discussion” at the Re- 
construction Committee meeting of 
June 21st when the artists’ brief called 
for this public work. On July 21st, too, 
Opposition Leader Graydon, supported 
by Mr. Stanley Knowles, C.C-F., Winni- 
peg, rose in the House to propose the 
establishment of a National Library. The 
new National Housing Act which has 
just passed its final reading in the House 
fulfils Section III, Part 2, (a) and (b) of 
our program. Ambiguous in some re- 
spects, this act nevertheless is a com- 
bination of some five or six different 
plans and has been described as one of 
the most comprehensive undertakings of 
its kind ever launched by any country. 
$275,000,000 has been set aside for a 
housing program which, as Hon. J. L. 
Ilsley has pointed out, will set in motion 
expenditures and projects which may 
amount to $800,000,000 or $900,000,000 
in the immediate post-war period. 


Divided into six parts the Act provides 
not only for better housing but includes 
provision for slum clearance, construc- 
tion research and community planning. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


ART FOR EVERYBODY. By Eric Newton. 
“Britain Advances” series, published for The 
British Council, by Longmans Green, To- 
ronto. 35c. 

Art for everybody, not just art for people 
who subscribe to the official view of it, who 
live close to it, with money to pay for it, and 
leisure to look at it, had for many years before 
the war been the objective towards which art 
in the British Isles was progressing. Ten years 
ago, the BBC established itself as the cham- 
pion of non-academic art, and all over Eng- 
land, groups gathered to listen and to study 
text and illustrations in the BBC’s weekly 
journal The Listener. Supplementing the work 
of the municipal art galleries which circulated 


the annual exhibitions of national art groups 


like the London Group and New English Art 
Club, the British Institute of Adult Education 
took good contemporary exhibitions to small’ 
towns and villages and provided lecturers to 
explain and discuss them with audiences com- 
paratively unused to looking at modern work. 
This well written and amply illustrated book- 
let describes the acceleration of this movement 
by the war, with encouragement and financial 
backing from the State through CEMA (the 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts), the Ministry of Food and the British 
Council as well as by direct commissions to 
artists. Front line Britain, living close to danger 
and death, has drawn grength from the thin 

she fights to keep alive. D.M. 


ALEXANDER CALDER. By James Johnson 
Sweeney. 67 pp. New York: Museum of 
Modern Art. $2. 


Alexander Calder is best known to the world 
for his “mobiles”: those intriguing construc- 
tions of wire, rod, and sheet metal which hang 
in delicate equilibrium and revolve rhythmic- 
ally at the touch of invisible air currents. The 
present volume illustrates and discusses a series 
of these mobiles, together with other phases 
of Calder’s work: sculpture in wood, wire, 
and sheet metal; jewelry, an occasional paint- 
ing, and a miniature circus which, early in his 
life, “taught Calder the esthetic of the unfin- 
ished, of suspense and surprise” on which “he 
was to base all the most personal expressions 
of his later work.” 

As an exploratory art of our time, Calder’s 
work merits contemplation and reflection. Mr. 
Sweeney’s book, with its copious illustrations 
and its biographical and interpretative text, 
provides an excellent summary of the subject. 


CANADIAN ART: 1820-1940. By William 
Colgate, 278 pp. Toronto: Ryerson Press. $5. 
Opinions about this book are likely to differ 

according to the reader's attitude. Those who 

uphold the conservative or “academic” point 
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of view will recognize their historical: expon- 
ent in Colgate and should value his book as an 
expression of their particular philosophy of 
art. Those who believe in experimental 
“modern” trends will find the book disap- 
pointing. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, the 
chief limitation which the work suffers as a 
result of its conservative approach, is its failure 
to comprehend the growing edge of art in 
Canada today. As soon as an artist ceases to 
repeat recognized conventions, Colgate parts 
company with him. Thus ke writes that Lis- 
mer’s painting “has deteriorated in the past 
few years, with a tendency to become crude 
and chaotic.” To many of us, Lismer’s paint- 
ing has continued to unfold its creative devel- 
opment in richly rewarding and appropriately 
modern directions. As for most of the younger 
experimental artists of Canada, artists like 
Fritz Brandtner, Marian Scott, Goodridge 
Roberts and Paul-Emile Borduas, Colgate does 
not even mention their names or recognize 
their existence. His attitude toward art thus 
appears to be much the same as if someone 
writing about science were to assume that all 
truth is now known and that further experi- 
ment should be discontinued. Those who wish 
to understand the more advanced art of their 
own time will do well to read Colgate for the 
past and others for the present and future. 

Even apart from differences of opinion due 
to varying points of view, the book appears 
to suffer from a number of limitations. Multi- 
plicity of detail results in lack of emphasis. 
Among the scores of lesser known artists con- 
sidered, only a few like Berthon, de Beaucourt, 
and Plamondon, seem worthy of study. In 
these few instances Colgate’s research is of 
genuine interest, but one could wish that he 
had given more attention to them and less to 
minor figures. 

The illustrations, if judged by modern stand- 
ards, are secondary in number, size, and quality 
—always a disappointment in a book on art, 
Finally the work suffers from that persistent 
19th century bias which identifies the concept 
of “art” almost exclusively with painting. Sculp- 
ture and architecture are treated as hardly 
more than afterthoughts, and the crafts are 
entirely omitted from consideration. | W.A. 


ARTIST AT WAR. By George Biddle. 241 
pp. Toronto: Macmillan. $4.50. 


As the journal of a man who spent eight 
months with the American troops in Africa 
and Italy, this book will appeal to a wide 
reading public, and since that man is an artist, 
and since the record of his experiences is pic- 
torial as well as verbal, it will have a special 
interest for art-minded people and for other 
artists. 
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FRANK JARMAN 


LIMITED 


OTTAWA ONTARIO 


We stock 
Winsor & Newtons’ and 
Reeves Artists’ Materials 
Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 


If the public at home is to give the necessary 
support, both moral and material, to the men at the 
front, then it must have a real conception of the 
actualities of war—war as it is lived and fought by 
the ordinary soldier; such is the thought behind Artist 
at War. To the author it is “those simple human in- 
congruities which spell out in clearest words the 
essence of war. A row of helmets in a field of poppies; 
a camel grazing by a shattered plane; refugees walk- 
ing by their ox carts piled high with household goods; 
listless Arab grave-diggers, idling over their task the 
white sheets silhouetting the feet of the dead against 
the rich black Tunisian sail. All these little incongru- 
ities, reflecting at a tangent the dramatics and horrors 
of war; the daily episodes of the common soldier . . .” 
—these are the things he pictures for us in words and 
in sketches. The latter are excellent and form a vivid 
commentary in themselves. Mr. Biddle, however, 
proves himself equally sensitive as a writer; his word 
pictures are sharp and intense, and the frequent pene- 
tration of his ideas shows him keenly concerned with 
the truths lying behind what he sees. He has not just 
seen war—he has thought about it. 

Due to the natural limitations of the diary form 
the book lacks the cumulative power of growth and 
climax which a more consciously organized work 
might have. It has, however, another kind of power 
gained from the enormous sense which the reader has 
of constant impact with reality, with things actually 
going on. The daily episodes which go to make up 
a soldier’s life, the stories of discomfort, misery, 
destruction and death, seen and told with an artist’s 
sensitivity, have a reiterative force like the persistent 
beating of a drum. 


THE DOMINION GALLERY 
WANTS TO BUY 


Paintincs By anp Mopern European, 
ENGLIsH, AMERICAN, AND 19TH CENTURY 
CanapIAN ARTISTS 


1448 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST 
MONTREAL 


TELEPHONE HARBOUR 7471 


Canadians, with their knowledge of the 
Dominion’s official war artists serving overseas, 
will note too with interest the author’s com- 
ments on the value of such a program in a 
country’s military scheme, and on the purposes 
which a war artist can serve. 

There are sixteen halftone illustrations and 
forty line drawings, as well as maps. D.K.M. 


BUILT IN USS.A. 1932-1944. Edited by Eliza- 
beth Mock. 128 pp., 206 plates. New York: 
Museum of Modern Art. $3.00. 


Anyone who is interested in good modern 
architecture—sound and sincere contemporary 
building which is equally removed from tradi- 
tional styles and from that sleek “modernistic” 
building which aims at sensationalism and usu- 
ally results in superficiality—will welcome this 
book from the Museum of Modern Art, 

The main body of the book consists of two 
parts. The first is a stimulating and thoughtful 
essay of seventeen pages by Elizabeth Mock, 
calculated to show the existence of an authentic 
American style of architecture. The writer 
briefly traces the growth of that style, showing 
how it was influenced by European and inter- 
national forms and how shaped by new materi- 
als, new methods of construction and chang- 
ing conceptions of the social and aesthetic 
problems involved. 

This is followed by a section of photographs 
illustrating forty-seven buildings which com- 
prise the Museum’s selection of outstanding con- 
temporary examples in the United States. Here, 
vividly pictured are houses by such architects as 
Frank Lloyd Wright, John Funk, Marcel Breuer 
and Walter Gropius, in states from Maine to 
California, showing how an unusual site can be 
exploited by making use of modern methods 
of construction, or how a climatic condition 
can become the basis for design. 

The photographs are excellent, and supported 
by plans and explanatory notes which set out 
the most significant facts about each building. 
It should be sufficient to say that in form, in 
content and in progressive point of view, this 
book measures well up to the usual high stand- 
ard of Museum of Modern Art publications. 

D.K.M. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Elizabeth Wyn Wood is one of Canada’s 
leading sculptors. She was secretary of the 
meeting of fifteen artists’ associations and 
chairman of the continuing committee on 
community art centres. 

Anthony Velonis, one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of the silk screen process in the 
United States, has been largely responsible for 
adapting the new technique to the artists’ needs. 

Richard E. Crouch is librarian of the Lon- 
don Public Library and Art Museum which 
under his administration has developed into 4 
successful art and educational centre. 

Robert Ayre, one of the editors of Canadian 
Art returned some time ago from Winnipeg to 
take up residence again in Montreal. 
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THE ART FORUM 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Dear Sir: 


With regard to the annual exhibitions of 
Canadian artist societies I should like to suggest 
that outside exhibitors’ work be listed in the 
catalogue with the artist’s address, or at least 
the city of his or her domicile. When, for 
example, a western artist sends framed work at 
great expense- to exhibitions in the east, to 
have one, or at best two, of his paintings hung, 
the least an’ eastern society can do in the way 
of appreciation is to acknowledge from where 
the contribution was made. 


I presume, of course, that the societies which 
accept outside contributions welcome them for 
the sake of an increasing artistic intercourse 
across Canada and the furtherance of Canadian 
art as distinct from local eastern or western 
art. | imagine we do want to get away from 
provincialism. 


I should also like to urge again the accept- 
ance of unframed matted work for all mediae 
except oil, in order to save the high express 
costs to the individual artist. Properly matted 
water colours or drawings look just as well as 
framed ones and if the artist is willing to take 
the risk why can’t it be done? It would save a 
lot of trouble to us who live in isolated places, 
presuming again that our work is wanted. 


Yours sincerely, 


E. Linpner, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


To the Editor: 


Reconstruction is a matter of concern to all 
governing bodies at the present time. 


The material contained in two briefs in 
particular has appealed to me very strongly, 
concerned as they are with the cultural aspects 
of Canadian life. One of these is the “Brief 
Concerning the Cultural Aspects of Canadian 
Reconstruction,” being a summary of fifteen 
briefs presented to the Special Committee on 
Reconstruction and Re-establishment, House 
of Commons, Ottawa; the other is the brief 
of the Canadian Library Council, “Library 
Service for Canada,” which has been forwarded 
to the Reconstruction Committee. 


As an individual citizen and a reference 
librarian actively engaged in library work at 
the present time I offer the suggestion that 
financing of all cultural reconstruction pro- 
jects, such as those embodied in these briefs, 
might well be accomplished by means of a 
special Victory Loan to commemorate final 
Victory. 

The slogan for such a Loan might be PRO- 
VIDE THE TOOLS OF PEACE. 
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EVERYTHING 
for the 


Artist 


OILS 
PASTELS 
WATER COLOURS 
PAPER 
INKS 


EASELS 


Canvas Panels 
Ace Showeard Colour 
Drawing Boards 
Showcard Board 
Drafting Sets 
Pencils 
AND 
Complete Line of 


GRUMBACHER COLOURS 
and BRUSHES 


& SONS LIMITED 


125 Wellington St. North 


655 Craig St. W. 
Lancaster 9848 


Bogardus-Wickens Ltd. 
100 Homer St. 
Seymour 8970-1 


WINNIPEG 


Victoria Bldg., 120 Lombard St. 
96-266 


HAMILTON 
Phone 2-9224 
HALIFAX TORONTO = 
54 Granville St. 56 Adelaide St. East 
B7617 Elgin 4994 
MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
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Response to this appeal would afford an 
opportunity to all participating to give expres- 
sion to their gratitude for the re-establishment 
of peace and for the re-dedication of the people 
of the Dominion to the creation of a still 
greater Canada. 


In the campaign for such a Loan, emphasis 
should be placed on the greatness of Canada 
and the needs of the generations to come. 


The foundation of a greater Canada—a Can- 
ada which offers fullness of life to every 
citizen—would be the finest conceivable mem- 
orial to those who have fought and died to 
bring us Victory. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jean Ross MacMiiian. 


Dear Sir: 


In a recent issue of Canadian Art Mr. W. 
Abell posed the question as to whether the 
modern Isms are Art. 


To a layman it seems that this question can 
only be answered by futurity, as a glance at 
the history of Art indicates that neither the 
critic nor the layman can make up his mind 
as to what constitutes Art, and what does not. 


With this fact in mind, one would have to 
be extremely courageous to offer any dogmatic 
reply to the question, as there is not the slight- 
est doubt that his opinion, either in the affir- 
mative or the negative, would live to be 
laughed out of court sooner or later. 


A few instances of what has happened in 
the past may serve to illustrate the point. 


Botticelli, who was contemporary with 
Columbus, was completely ignored for four 
hundred and twenty-five years. He became 
the rage for a while in the nineteen twenties, 
and now appears to be once more slipping back 
into oblivion. 


El Greco and Vermeer were forgotten men 
for some two hundred and fifty years—and 
today are considered amongst the giants of 
Art. 


Rembrandt was a noted and popular artist 
with both critics and the public—until he 
painted “The Night Watch”—then he was 
neglected and allowed to become a bankrupt 
and die in utter poverty. 


Today “The Night Watch’ is considered to 
be one of the very few great paintings in the 
world. 

Hals, once a very popular painter with his 
contemporaries, outlived his popularity and 
died in an almshouse. 


Leonardo da Vinci is now regarded more as 
a scientist than as an artist. 


The Pre-Raphaelites were in turn laughed 
at, lauded to the skies and laughed at again. 
The current fashion is to refer to them as 
“reflecting the hum-drum life of the Mid- 
Victorian period.” 


CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 


Manufacturers of Fine Artist’s Materials 


@ This month we pay tribute to your dealer and ours in 
Artists Materials. These merchants are ready to supply 
you immediately with our Artists Oils and Mediums. 
Consult your local dealer first. 


Toronto—E. Harris Co., Curry’s Art Store, Robt. Hubbard 
Co., Loomis z Toles Co., The T. Eaton Co., Robt. 
Simpson Co. Jordan Co., E. Tigert Co. 

Montreal—C. R. "Sees Ltd., H. Jordan Co. 

Hamilton—Scott Paint Co., F. G. Thompson Co., J. W. 
Wilson Co. 

Peterborough—Coleman Bros. 

Chatham—Wolfe Photo Studio. 

Sarnia—Kilbreath Photo Studio. 

London—). H. Back & Co. 

Guelph—Lowe Bros. 

Winnipeg—Richardson Bros. 

Newmarket—W/m. Hopkinson. 

Calgary—Calgary Drafting & Blue Print Co. 

Windsor—G. Woterer 

Ottawa—W/allack’s Art Stor 

Fort William—Rutledge- Battersby- -Elliott Co. 

Halifax—Zwickers Art Store. 

Chesley—S. R. Davey. 


96 QUEEN ST. EAST TORONTO, CANADA 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL oF ART 


CAMBIE DUNSMUIR 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


DIRECTOR: CHARLES H. SCOTT, A.R.C.A. 


And so it goes on—the mind of man in so far as 
art is concerned is as fickle as a summer breeze. 


There are fashions in Art as there are in hats—and 
no one can predict with certainty what will be the 
rage tomorrow. 


One thing, however, does seem to be a certainty. 
Only the works of artists who were honest and sin- 
cere both in their beliefs and in their work, have 
stood the test of time. 

No one suspects the integrity of purpose in the 
work of Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Manet, 
Pissarro, Seurat and a host of others, but there is a far 
greater number of artists whose integrity is open to 
question. 

It is a far cry from Fra Angelico praying for in- 
spiration before picking up his brushes, to the state- 
ment made by an artist yet living that “the three 
great images of life are excrement, blood and putre- 
faction.” 

Yours truly, 


J. S. 
Vancouver. 
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TURQUOISE 


with the finest 

colored pencils 

you've ever 
known! 


For range, bril- 

liance and per- 
manence of 
color, as_ well 
as strength and 
smoothness of 
lead, PRISMACOLOR pencils sur- 
pass any you have ever used, either 
from foreign or domestic sources. 


By a patented Eagle process, 
PRISMACOLOR leads are _inter- 
woven with countless tiny filaments 
which make them actually flezible, 
and therefore strong, non-crumbling 
and durable to a remarkable degree. 
PRISMACOLOR pencils sharpen 
easily to fine long-wearing points 
that deposit their pigments on paper 
with smooth uniformity, leaving no 
excess of loose particles to smudge 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., 217 BAY 


36 
COLORS 


*901 Indigo Blue 
*902 Ultramarine 
903 True Blue 
Blue 
quamarine 
908 Da 


910 Emerald Green 
911 Olive Green 
912 Apple Green 


*915 Lemon Yellow 
*916 Canary Yellow 
917 Yellow Orange 
918 Orange 
*921 Vermilion Red 
922 Scarlet Red 


your work. 
923 Scarlet Lake 
924 Crimson Red 
‘armine 
PROVED FIRST IN PERMANENCE! $29 Pink 
n 
Test cards of all colors, exposed in the Fade-Ometer for 96 hours to 931 Purple 
strong ultra-violet light (equal to a full year of June sunshine), ogee ast 
showed no appreciable loss of brilliance and intensity in any color. 936 Dark 
937 Light Gray 
SEND FOR A 
942 Yellow Ochre 
FREE SAMPLE TURQUOISE 
lenna Grown 
Please mention this £249 Silver 
and the an Gold 
name of your n- ecommen ing 
cil dealer. \ on Blue Prints 


STREET, TORONTO 
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Trade Mark G of Integrity 
PERMANENT OIL COLOURS 
Ww FOR ARTISTS 


Specifications of contents as requested by 
The American Artists Professional League 


STUDIO SIZE TUBES 


Cadmium (Barium) Red Light.......... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Red Medium....... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Red Deep.......... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Orange............ .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Vermilion.......... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Pale........ .70 
Cadmium Yellow Light....... .70 
Cadmium (Barium) Yellow Medium..... .70 
French Ultramarine Blue.............. 
Permanent Green Light................ .70 
Rose Madder (Madder Lake)..... .70 
.70 
Viridian (Vert Emeraude).............. .70 
Zinc White in size X tube.............. 45 
Zinc White in pound tube.............. .70 
Actual Size *Small size Studio 3% x 214” 


Studio Tube 1” x 4” 
WRITE FOR COLOUR CARD 


Ask Your Dealer For Them 


M. GRUMBACHER 


179 King St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLOURS 


ci) RUNGE PRESS LIMITED 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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